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The President’s Desk 


THE Nineteenth Annual Conference of National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations which was held in Portland, Oregon, May 
12-16, was full of inspiration and interest. 

Eastern delegates after journeying across the continent were greeted with 
warmth and cordiality and literally loaded with the wonderful roses which 
have justly given to Portland the title of the Rose City. No one really knows 
what roses are unless he has seen the roses of the northern Pacific coast. 

The officers of the Oregon branch of the Congress left nothing undone that 
could add to the comfort and happiness of their visitors, and the four days 
spent in Portland were red-letter days for all who were there. Nine years had 
passed since the Congress had met on the Pacific coast. Then the work was 
in its infancy. Now strong, fine branches in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, with records for splendid work in each state, show the progress’ that 
has been made, and the esteem with which this organization is regarded by 
the entire community. Tacoma carried off the honor of having the largest 
number of delegates from outside of Oregon. Twenty-four delegates came 
from Tacoma, while Seattle was not far behind. 

California carried off the banner for the largest paid membership, reporting 
15,560 members. Pennsylvania had the honor of having the largest number 
of subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, while Missouri was second. 

The topics receiving the attention of the convention are embodied in the 
resolutions which were adopted at its close and which follow. 


WHEREAS, the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, for the protection of childhood, has worked, and will work, unceasingly 
Resslations to prevent the employment of children in occupations that 
Adopted at the are injurious to health, life and character; and whereas, expe- 
Nineteenth rience proves that prevention of opportunity for any work is 
Annual Confer- cqually detrimental to the welfare of children and to their 
ence of National : ° 
Congress of future as adults; and whereas parents, the natural guardians 
Mothers and of children, must be given some discretion as to what is for 
Parent-Teacher the well-being of the individual child: 

Pana a Be it resolved, that the National Congress of Mothers and 

Ortland, Vreé°M Darent-Teacher Association asserts its belief that protection 
of the best interests of children requires that child-labor legislation should be 
based on the following principles: 

1. Prevention of employment in occupations injurious to health or char- 
acter. 

2. Liberty for employment in suitable occupations. 

3. Employment certificates for children to be given by educational authority 
of the district, after certificate is given from physician as to the child’s physical 
and mental ability for the work contemplated. 
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4. Special employment certificates for children permitting suitable occupa- 
tions during vacation and out of school hours. 

5. That the working hours for children permitted by the law to leave school 
and go to work should conform with the working hours in force in such state, 
as otherwise the opportunities for work are limited. 

6. Discretion as to individual needs of children should be given to parents, 
to the educational authority issuing employment certificates and physician 
examining the child, such discretion being based on physical and home condi- 
tions as well as age. 

7. Provision for prosecution of such parents or educational authority as 
may abuse the discretionary power. 

The Congress passed resolutions urging practical education in child nurture 
and home-making, and emphasizing the necessity for education in infant 
hygiene. 

For government maintenance of public schools in construction camps 
operated by the U. S. Reclamation Service in localities where there are no 
schools. 

Urging parents to make more careful study of boy nature and boy needs 
in order that they may give to their boys an equal opportunity with their 
girls for right development, to guard and protect them from temptations 
until they are strong enough to resist them, to maintain tender sympathetic 
companionship with them as the best protection to the boy. 

The resolutions recommended the establishment of a sufficient number 
of kindergartens to train the 3,500,000 children of kindergarten age who have 
not yet been provided with kindergartens and emphasized the necessity for 
selecting trained women as kindergartners. 

The Congress in its resolutions pledged itself to use its influence and to 
work in every state to have probation work for children recognized as part of 
the educational work of the state and placed under educational guidance. 

Concerning the work mothers may do to promote peace the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Be it resolved, that the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association in the name of the motherhood of the world hereby voices its 
rebellion at the wanton destruction of human life as a sacrifice to the greed 
and lust of power by nations; that the Congress urges upon parents of this 
and every nation the duty of instilling into the hearts of their children the 
principles of that higher patriotism which is founded on love to God and love 
to the neighbor, on justice and righteousness, which are the laws of the King- 
dom of which all children of earth are citizens, and ‘‘whose dominion is from 
generation to generation.” 

WHEREAS the effort to introduce militarism into the United States by 
the proposed enactment of laws making military training part of the school 
system, and whereas this is the first step toward a system of compulsory 
military service for American boys, directing their thoughts and minds toward 
militarism as a profession, the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association urges its state branches to use concerted and individual 
effort to prevent the enactment of such laws in any state. 

A resolution was passed extending to the President of the United States 
the earnest sympathy of the Congress in his task of guiding our country 
through a grave crisis in the history of the world and expressing trust that 
with God’s guidance, he may help to bring peace between warring nations. 
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On May 20 in the California Building the commissioners of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition presented a handsome bronze medal to the Congress in 


Bronze Medal 
Presented to 
National Con- 
gress of Mothers 
and Parent- 
Teacher Asso- 
ciations by 


appreciation of its work for child welfare. 
members and friends of the Congress witnessed the presenta- 
tion and the reception of the medal by the national president. 

The joint work of the Congress and the Home Education 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Education is exhibited on a 
large chart in the Government Exhibit in the Educational 


Several hundred 


Panama Pacific Building. A two-day conference was held in San Francisco, 


Exposition 


May 20-21, an interesting program having been arranged by 


Mrs. Rowell, president of the California branch. Fuller reports of these 
meetings will be given in later issues of the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 


THE Congress welcomes into its ranks four new state branches. 
conferences were held in these states en route to the Pacific coast. 
interest was shown, and the codperation of leading citizens 
in all of these states gives promise of successful work. The 
organization meetings were held in Bismarck, Butte, Mitchell, 
S. D., and Albuquerque, N. M. 

In addition to this conferences were attended and ad- 


Organization of 
Branches in 
North and 
South Dakota, 
Montana and 
New Mexico 


Two-day 
Great 


dressed by national officers in Kenosha, Wis.; Chicago, IIl.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Pomona, Pasadena, and San 
Diego, California; Phoenix, Arizona; Denver and Pueblo, Colorado. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Charles C. Jackson, nee Janie 
Gulledge, born November 23, 1860, 
in Rockford, Ala., died May 17, 1915, 
at St. Louis, Mo.; buried May 20, at 
Hannibal, Mo. 

In 1886 she came to St. Louis and 
accepted a position in the Kinder- 
garten Department of the public 
schools, which position she retained 
until June, 1894, when she was 
married to Mr. Charles C. Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson was a charter member 
of the Harrison School Mothers Club, 
and served that organization as its 
secretary from 1900 until her death. 

During all these years she was 
interested in such work as would tend 
toward child-welfare and educated 
motherhood, and in I912 organized 


the first National Congress of Mothers 
Circle in the City of St. Louis, from 
which sprung the enthusiastic spirit 
resulting in the organization of the 
Missouri Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and was 
elected First Vice-President of the 
state organization, serving in that 
capacity from March, 1912, until 
April, 1914. 

During the greater part of her life 
Mrs. Jackson was a devoted church 
member and worker and made a 
practical demonstration of her religi- 
ous principles in her daily lifé. 

She leaves a husband and daughter, 
besides many relatives and friends 
who will miss her loving help, cheer 
and inspiration for good. 
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The Preparation of Teachers with Reference to Moral Ideals 


By W. C. BAGLEY 


Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


I have collected data from nearly 
two hundred representative normal 
schools, colleges, and universities re- 
garding the amount of time and at- 
tention given to moral education in 
institutions for the preparation of 
teachers. 

Two very significant conclusions of 
a general nature may be drawn from 
my data. In the first place, there is a 
widespread feeling that the problems 
of moral education are especially 
important at the present time, and 
demand from educators much more 
careful study and investigation than 
they are receiving. In the second 
place, it is also evident that, in so far 
as methods of moral education are 
concerned, we are working very largely 
in the dark. It is interesting to note 
that of all the institutions reporting 
to me, only 15 per cent. make the 
problems of moral education the 
explicit subject of a specific course in 
connection with their work of pre- 
paring teachers, and among these a 
much smaller proportion require in- 
tending teachers to take such courses. 
Practically all of the institutions make 
some reference to the moral problem 
in other courses, and every institution, 
so far as I can determine, is dominated 
by a high moral idealism. The failure 
to supply specialized courses is, I 
gather from my correspondence, due 
very largely to the lack of a definite 
body of knowledge regarding the 
problem and the best means of solving 
it; some educators believe that such 
courses could never be made effective, 
even if we possessed an adequate body 
of knowledge. 

A prominent business man speaking 
to teachers said, in effect, that the 
teachers should be the last ‘people to 
criticize severely the evidences of 
moral weakness which are so fre- 
quently revealed in the conduct of 
governmental and business affairs; 
for, he contended, if the schools of 


yesterday had done their duty with 
regard to moral education, our public 
life to-day would be measurably free 
from these defects. This criticism is, 
in a measure, unjust, for it assumes 
that we have a control over the 
processes of character-building that 
we do not have; and yet it also has its 
measure of justification, for society 
has delegated to us a most important 
task, the task of conserving the ex- 
perience of the race. It is our busi- 
ness to see to it that whatever incre- 
ments of value the race has wrought 
out of its experience shall be faithfully 
and safely delivered into the hands of 
each succeeding generation. And this 
precious heritage of race-experience 
includes, not only the positive know]l- 
edge which we call science, not only 
the habits of skill which we call the 
arts, but also, and far more funda- 
mentally, the great moral ideals and 
standards which cost our forefathers 
so much in the way of struggle and 
suffering and effort. 

Just now the wonderful develop- 
ments in the field of science and the 
arts almost overwhelm us with new 
responsibilities. We are asking our- 
selves how we shall find time and 
energy to make even an appreciable 
fraction of these an effective part of 
the social heritage of each generation. 
Here is the vast sum of new knowledge 
concerning agriculture, for example. 
We can readily see how valuable it 
would be to disseminate this in as 
wide a circle as possible,—how much 
it would mean to the wealth and 
prosperity and comfort of the people 
if these new and improved methods of 
husbandry could be made the common 
property of all the tillers of the soil. 
Here again are the new facts and laws 
of hygiene,—that marvelous contri- 
bution of the last three decades of 
painstaking research and experimen- 
tation. These, too, must be dis- 
seminated and made effective in the 
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lives of the people. And it is mani- 
festly our duty to see that this is done. 

We are overwhelmed by the new 
knowledge and the new skill which 
is so rapidly being placed in our hands 
for safe transmission to the rising 
generation. And through it all, we 
have perhaps momentarily lost sight 
of some fundamental and eternal 
truths to which all knowledge and all 
skill must, in the last analysis, be 
subordinate and contributory. We 
should not be blamed too seriously for 
this, for our problem is the most 
complex and puzzling that any human 
vocation is called upon to face. Little 
wonder that, in attempting to meet 
one pressing need, another, perhaps 
equally pressing, slips from our vision. 
Little wonder that we so frequently 
become muddled in our thinking, and 
fail to distinguish clearly between 
means and ends. Little wonder that, 
with the elements of power and in- 
fluence apparently within our control, 
we so frequently seem to stand help- 
less and confused in the midst of our 
opportunities and our responsibilities. 
And so, while I believe that the criti- 
cism referred to was not made with a 
full cognizance of the difficulties that 
stand in our path, it is at least justified 
in pointing out one responsibility 
that society expects us to assume, and 
which, in the pressure of other de- 
mands, may not have been so care- 
fully considered as its importance 
would warrant. 

In the preparation of teachers for 
professional service, the problem of 
moral training should, I believe, first 
be set before the candidate as the 
task of bringing home to each gener- 
ation the standards and ideals of 
human conduct that the experience 
of the race has proved to the worthy. 
Some of my correspondents do not 
approve of separating moral education 
from intellectual education and from 
motor training. I do not believe 
myself that, in actual practice in the 
elementary and secondary schools, a 
sharp line of division should be made. 
Surely the spirit of moral instruction 
should pervade all of the activities of 
the school; it should be implicit in 


every lesson, just as training in good 
English should be implicit in every 
lesson. But this is far from saying 
that the moral problem should not be 
specifically conscious to the teacher. 
In the teacher’s mind, if not in the 
pupil’s mind, there should be a 
distinct recognition of what morality 
implies and a definite idea of the 
means by which morality may be 
achieved. 

Suppose that we are teaching in our 
classes in agriculture the principle of 
nitrification, the need of conserving the 
fertility of the soil and the means 
through which this conservation may 
be effected. In order to show our 
pupils the importance of this prin- 
ciple, we may call their attention to 
the fact that treating the soil properly 
will enable them to gather larger 
crops and make more money than 
they could do otherwise. Under the 
spur of this economic interest our 
pupils may acquire a working mastery 
of this principle. But instruction of 
this sort, while it gives them a working 
mastery of the principle, might not 
add a single increment to the moral 
character of the individual. We 
might continually play upon and 
stimulate the narrowest type of eco- 
nomic motive without a single refer- 
ence to the important moral principle 
that our teaching may very easily 
carry with it. We may legitimately 
utilize this narrow economic motive 
to give our pupils an effective incen- 
tive for the mastery of the useful 
knowledge that we attempt to im- 
part, but our teaching should also 
result in something that is broader 
and more penetrating than this: After 
all, it is not primarily the individual 
benefit that should be our chief end; 
it is the broader social benefit. And 
while our treatment of the principle of 
nitrification may well appeal to the 
desire of the pupil to succeed and 
prosper as an individual, we should 
not miss the opportunity to impress 
upon him the basic and fundamental 
truth that the waste of our resources 
is a menace, not only to individual 
welfare, but also to the welfare of 
future generations, the vital human 
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truth that waste is a crime, not only 
against prosperity, but against pos- 
terity. If we can give our pupils a 
strong prejudice against waste—a 
strong and effective ideal of economy 
—from this broader social point of 
view, we are influencing his moral 
nature; for morality, as I view it, is 
pretty closely allied to altruism, and 
the achievements of morality are, in 
essence, the conquests of the selfish 
desires and impulses that may stand 
as a menace to the happiness and 
efficiency of others. 

May | illustrate this matter in still 
another way, for its bearing upon 
our problem is direct and unequivocal. 
We may give to our pupils knowledge 
and skill without at the same time 
insuring that they will use this knowl- 
edge and skill for the good of society 
as a whole. Knowledge and skill are 
purely impersonal factors in life. A 
person instructed and trained in 
chemistry may, for that very reason, 
become a much more dangerous 
menace to society than if he remained 
uninstructed. Instruction and train- 
ing may improve unsocial efficiency 
just as surely as these _ factors 
may improve social _ efficiency. 
How can we safeguard society, then, 
save by inspiring each generation 
with the ideals and standards of what 
constitutes wholesome and valuable 
social conduct? Knowledge and skill 
are, in the last analysis, means to an 
end; they are instruments through 
which we may attain our purposes; but 
does not this imply that purposes and 
ends are, in the last analysis, funda- 
mental? And if the pupil’s attitude 
is wrong, if his purposes and aims and 
ideals in life are selfish and self-seek- 
ing, are we not, if we depend upon in- 
tellectual education alone, likely to 
rear a Frankenstein that may turn and 
rend the very institution that has 
commissioned us to look after its 
welfare? 

I maintain, then, that it is the 
manifest duty of the public school to 
impress upon each generation the 
standards and ideals of moral and 
social conduct that have been gradu- 
ally developed and crystallized with 
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the growing experience of the race. 
There is little disagreement upon 
these great truths. Essentially, they 
are summed up in one word, self- 
sacrifice. Honesty, patriotism, loy- 
alty, chastity, charity, truth, toler- 
ance, cheerfulness, temperance, fru- 
gality, humaneness, respect for the 
rights and feelings of others,—all of 
these, by common consent, are moral 
virtues, and all of these as virtues, 
imply the willingness of the individual 
to refrain from doing certain things 
that he may desire to do, or to do 
certain things that he may not desire 
to do, for the purpose of living con- 
sistently with these great ideals which 
form the bulwarks of human society. 
And morality is, as I understand it, 
the willingness of the individual to 
direct his life in conformity with these 
great standards, and to sacrifice his 
own pleasures, his own desires, his 
own individual interests, when their 
gratification would be inconsistent 
with these ideals. 

But now a serious question arises. 
Granted that these are worthy ends 
of education has education the power 
to instill these ideals into the heart 
and soul of each pupil in such a 
manner that they will be effec- 
tive controls over his conduct? 
It is this possibility that some of my 
correspondents doubt. A very few, 
by implication, question the right of 
the school to medddle in these matters, 
just as the right of the school to 
meddle with religious beliefs is now 
generally denied. But are the two 
aspects of the problem upon the same 
plane? Are the opinions concerning 
the moral virtues sufficiently divergent 
to warrant what we might term moral 
tolerance? There are, it is true, some 
differences of opinion as to the moral 
status of certain activities,—but upon 
the great and fundamental question of 
the primary virtues, there seems to be 
no controversy. The great problem 
is to make these vital and effective in 
the lives of our pupils. The great 
problem is to change them from ideas 
which are accepted by the head into 
ideals which are accepted by the heart. 
One can take a small and trivial view 
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of intellectual instruction. As Dr. 
Coe has pointed out, it is easy to make 
the child’s conscience merely finical, 
but the great problem is to make it 
strong and robust. The finical at- 
titude will inevitably make one in- 
tolerant and hypercritical; the robust 
and healthy moral attitude will make 
one tolerant and charitable toward 
others, and yet firm and unyielding 
toward his own unworthy and un- 
social impulses. 

Another objection to moral training 
is urged upon the assumption that 
morality is a matter of inheritance, 
and that the best efforts of the schools 
will avail nothing in promoting moral 
excellence. It is not to be denied that 
the strength that a man possesses to 
resist temptation and to live con- 
sistently with moral standards is, in 
part, due to his heredity; but it has 
not as yet been demonstrated that 
this strength cannot be either in- 
creased or reduced by the proper or 
the improper kind of training. And 
it is clear that a man is not born with 
moral standards fullfledged and ready 
tofunction. Ideas of right and wrong 
must be acquired, just as the idea 
of the rotundity of the earth,or the 
fact that two and two are four 
must be acquired. I think that it is 
essential to distinguish in this way 
between the strength that one may 
have to resist temptation and the 
notion of what impulses are worthy 
and what impulses are unworthy. 
And the latter notion must come from 
experience; and it is the business of 
education to see to it that the ex- 
perience of the individual is supple- 
mented by the infinitely richer and 
wider experience of the race. 

The fundamental significance of 
early training in the development of 
attitudes and prejudices has recently 
been demonstrated from an unex- 
pected source. Physicians in treating 
cases of mental disease and abnormal- 
ity have made some important dis- 
coveries regarding the influence of 
early life in shaping one’s thoughts 
and determining one’s later conduct. 
Careful investigation has proved, 
that, in general, the attitudes and 
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ideals of children, both boys and girls, 
resemble those of the mother very 
much more closely than those of the 
father. The educative influence of 
the mother is obviously the important 
factor here. Over and over again she 
impresses her standards of life upon 
her children, not always explicitly, but 
gradually and insistently, until the 
child’s mind is shaped into the mould 
that his mother’s mind provides. A 
leading authority in the field has 
recently made the following state- 
ment: “It is not the good and pious 
precepts, nor is it any other inculca- 
tion of pedagogic truths that have a 
moulding influence upon the character 
of the developing child, but what most 
influences him is the peculiarly emo- 
tional state which may be totally 
unknown to his parents and educators. 
The concealed discord between par- 
ents, the secret worry, the repressed 
hidden wishes, all these produce in the 
individual a certain emotional state 
with its objective signs which slowly 
but surely works its way into the 
child’s mind, producing therein the 
same conditions, and hence the same 
reactions to external stimuli’’ (that is, 
the same conduct). 

I wish that I could describe to you 
the really epoch-making investiga- 
tions which have been made in this 
field of mental pathology, and which 
indicate so clearly the fundamental 
moral import of early training. But 
if time forbids this, I can certainly 
point out some of the educational 
corollaries that follow from their 
results. It is true that these facts 
have been demonstrated through the 
study of mental diseases, but the 
application for the normal individual 
is none the less clear and unequivocal. 
In the first place, they point with 
unerring certainty to the fundamental 
significance of those earliest years of 
life, and so emphasize clearly the need 
for a general movement toward im- 
proving the conditions of home educa- 
tion. In the second place, and this is 
our share in the problem, they indicate 
not only that the long period during 
which the child is under the school’s 
influence must have a most appreci- 
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able effect upon his motives and ideals, 
but also that this influence is likely to 
be due in much larger degree to the 
silent and unmeasurable forces that 
the school represents than to the 
explicit instruction that it imparts. 

And this is one important factor to 
be emphasized in the training of 
teachers. We must see to it that our 
candidates for services in our schools 
understand how powerful is the in- 
fluence that they exert in the very 
attitudes that they themselves assume, 
and in the very thoughts that they 
may have in the background of their 
minds and never even whisper to 
their pupils. The clashing of author- 
ity in the school; the moments of de- 
pression, of anger, of selfish reference 
upon the part of the teacher; jeal- 
ousies, self-deceptions, and white lies; 
disrespect for authority, incipient and 
unexpressed disloyalty;—how many 
times one or another of these soul- 
destroying forces works its havoc in 
the background of our minds while we 
are engaged in classroom work! We 
think perhaps that these things do not 
influence our conduct for we do not 
give them conscious expression in 
word or deed. And yet gradually, 
silently, insistently, these forces are 
irradiating their poison into the 
minds of our charges; gradually, 
silently, and insistently, our attitudes, 
our prejudices, our desires, are as- 
sumed by those about us. We are 
not conscious of their influence, but 
our pupils are, and the attitudes that 
they derive from us all too frequently 
negate the positive instruction and 
inspiration that we have the best of 
intention to make effective. 

An important part of the training 
of the young teacher is involved in 
enlightening him upon the nature of 
these insidious influences which we are 
just now beginning to appreciate and 
understand. Do not confuse this 
with thought-transference or with 
telepathy or with any other of the 
mystic forces by which the psycho- 
faker delights to darken counsel by 
words without meaning. There is 
nothing mysterious in this influence. 
It is our feeling and emotion inevit- 
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ably expressed in our bearing, our 
attitude, our gestures, our facial 
expression, our tone of voice; inevit- 
ably expressed and inevitably imitated 
and expressed by those about us. 

And this, too, suggests another 
factor that deserves attention. If 
the attitude of the teacher and his 
own ideals and impulses are so im- 
portant, it certainly behooves society 
to provide for its teachers the con- 
ditions that will be most favorable to a 
wholesome and happy temperament. 
The forces that gnaw at the vitals of 
mental life are the forces of worry, the 
uncertainty of recognition or appreci- 
ation, fear of failure, disappointment 
in worthy hopes and laudable ambi- 
tions. To expect that all of these 
may be eliminated is to anticipate the 
millenium; but certainly some of 
them can be eliminated, for all too fre- 
quently they are products of school 
conditions which can easily be re- 
medied. 

Our first task in preparing our 
candidates for teaching to attack the 
problem of moral education is to 
insure their appreciative understand- 
ing of what moral character means in 
terms of ideals and standards of 
conduct. The second task is to 
insure their understanding of those 
subtle forces which do so much to undo 
our positive efforts toward moral 
education. 

Let me now refer very briefly to 
these positive methods, always re- 
membering that they must work upon 
the basis that I have just described. 
I have collected data from about two 
hundred men and women engaged in 
training teachers relative to the most 
effective methods for imparting moral 
ideals and standards to pupils in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Their consensus of opinion is that the 
most promising avenues toward the 
solution of the problem are (1) the 
activities of the school life itself, and 
(2) indirect moral instruction through 
the media of literature, history, and 
science. 

Given a firm grasp upon the funda- 
mental conception of moral character, 
and given an understanding of the 
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influence that the teacher at all times 
exerts, the next step is so to organize 
the life of the school that the ideals 
and standards that have been proved 
effective in the experience of the race 
may have a chance to develop. The 
school, as we have been told so often, 
is a miniature community. It may 
represent either the good or the bad 
elements of the adult community; and 
I think that it is safe to say that, in 
either case, the good or the bad points 
will be greatly exaggerated. I was at 
one time a student-participant in an 
experiment in school self-government. 
The experiment taught me certain 
things that have been very valuable 
to me since that time, and my par- 
ticipation in it also left in my mind 
certain standards of conduct that 
ought never to have lodged there. It 
started out beautifully but the exer- 
cise of liberty was too much for many 
of us, for the ideals of responsibility 
did not develop nearly so rapidly as 
the delight in freedom which as soon 
as the novelty wore off quickly de- 
generated into unbridled license. The 
very worst features of adult political 
life were grossly exaggerated in our 
little school community. And yet I 
know of self-governing schools that 
present quite another picture,— 
schools where ideal community con- 
ditions prevail, and where the pupils 
are given a fresh, first-hand training in 
the art of living together and working 
together harmoniously,—an art that 
the race has struggled for milleniums 
to master. 

This contrast, it seems to me, 
gives us one clue to the adequate em- 
ployment of school activities as a 
means of moral culture. We must 
not jump to the conclusion that just 
because the school is a community it 
will necessarily represent the ideals 
and that we wish to make effective 
‘with our pupils. Life of the school 
may be made a most effective source 
of moral education, but it will depend 
very largely upon the adult who 
directs the school, whether this or the 
reverse actually happens. And, of 
course, there are ways of utilizing the 
school’s life for moral ends without 
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employing the forms of self-govern- 
ment. 

I am myself convinced that a most 
important source of moral ideals and 
standards in the school is and must 
remain the record of human experience 
as it has come down to us in tradition 
and story, and as it is crystallized in 
the great masterpieces of literature. 
There is no worthy or unworthy ideal 
that is not embodied in some concrete 
character of literature, and the men 
and women to whom the insight of 
genius has been vouchsafed have 
depicted these characters in such a 
way that the moral appeal is almost 
inevitable. Shylock and King Lear, 
Becky Sharp and Hester Prynne, Tito 
Melema and Sidney Carton, Colonel 
Sellers and Mr. Micawber,—these and 
the other great figures that stalk 
through the pages of imaginative 
literature crystallize in a concrete, 
human, vital form the fundamental 
experiences of the race. They mirror 
as in a microcosm the longings and 
strivings, the failures, the triumphs, 
the passions, and the renunciations, 
through which man has struggled 
upward from the brute. And the 
youth who comes to know these char- 
acters lives as it were vicariously 
through these experiences. 

But again the question raises, How 
may the teaching of literature be 
made to realize this rich moral value? 
How may the ideals that are crystal- 
lized in literature be made to shine out 
through the words of the author? 
And here too we have a difficult 
problem to solve in training teachers, 
for the effective teaching of morality 
through literature must always be 
indirect. It does not do to force the 
moral, the moral must force itself. 
But this again is very far from saying 
that the teacher should not be con- 
scious of the moral, and have com- 
mand of an effective method for im- 
pressing it. 

Again, history, especially biograph- 
ical history, may be made to realize a 
rich moral value. Whenever one dips 
down into the records of human 
progress, one finds unmistakable evi- 
dences of the eternal principles of 
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struggle and sacrifice and renunciation 
as the prime conditions of worthy 
achievement. While human weakness 
and human temptation and human 
folly are pretty equally distributed 
among the sons and daughters of 
Mother Eve, and while a faithful por- 
trayal of the lives of men and women 
must reveal their frailties as well as 
their virtues, it is still true that race 
experience has always set the seal of 
its sanction upon the eterna! verities. 

The training of teachers must con- 
sider the means by which this moral 
value of history may be realized, and 
here also the danger of disaster is not 
to be neglected for a narrow outlook 
may, in its zeal to attain the desired 
end, distort the truth, and thus defeat 
its own purpose. 

And finally, we must give a brief 
word to the oldest and most obvious 
form of moral education—the direct 
inculcation of moral principles and 
precepts. My correspondents, as a 
rule, do not place a high value upon 
this method, although a strong minor- 
ity believe that its temperate appli- 
cation is absolutely essential. Per- 
sonally I believe that our ends may 
be best attained if, upon the basis of 
the methods that I have just de- 
scribed, an earnest and sincere at- 
tempt is made to have our pupils 
formulate these fundamental stan- 
dards and ideals in a definite form. 
Here, it is true, we are incurring a 
serious danger for the essence of an 
ideal to its emotional force, and if 
there is anything that will emasculate 
an ideal of its effective vitality, it is to 
over-intellectualize it. But on the 
other hand the transfer of any virtue 
from the field in which it has been 
acquired to other fields, generally 
depends upon the ability of the in- 


dividual to abstract the essential 
quality and hold it in his mind as a 
definite principle. What we must 
attempt to avoid is the insincere or 
premature sermonizing, the purely 
formal and verbal reiteration. The 
formulation must come at the psy- 
chological moment, and in our prep- 
aration of teachers, we _ should 
attempt to show them by actual 
observation and experience with chil- 
dren how these psychological mo- 
ments may be detected, how one may 
tell when the iron is white-hot and 
ready for welding. 

To summarize: The preparation of 
teachers to solve effectively the prob- 
lems of moral education must under- 
take, first, to give them a clear under- 
standing of the deeper and broader 
meaning of the great moral ideals 
which form so important a part of 
our social heritage; secondly, to show 
them the significant influence which 
may operate upon their pupils through 
the teacher’s own attitudes, ideals, 
prejudices, and desires; thirdly, to 
point out and illustrate the possi- 
bilities of school life as a source of 
moral culture; fourthly, to point out 
the possibilities and pitfalls in the use 
of literature, history, and other sub- 
jects as media for the transmission of 
moral ideals and standards; and 
finally to show by concrete example in 
the school room itself when and when 
not to attempt explicit moral instruc- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, I believe that our 
problems of moral education will 
never be satisfactorily under our con- 
trol until we have brought back into 
our educational terminology a word 
which we have almost discarded—the 
great white word, Duty. 
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By ELSIE AYERS RIDDLE 


We were both young and strong, 
and both resident workers in a social 
settlement. Our settlement house 
was at the junction of five dirty, 
noisy streets, on every corner of 
which, except in our own building, 
were saloons. There was not a scrap 
of lawn‘or a tree within half a mile or 
more. The buildings stood close 
together, and directly on the side- 
walk. The homes of our people were 
in front or rear apartments on each 
floor, from the basement to the top 
of these houses, usually three stories 
high. Often two houses stood in the 
same narrow yard, one behind the 
other, the second building arranged 
as the first, with front and rear apart- 
ments on every floor. 

Sometimes the stairways were in- 
side, sometimes out. Sometimes the 
water supply for all the people in both 
houses would be a hydrant in the yard 
between the two. Great boxes with 
slanting lids stood at intervals along 
the sidewalks, flanked by tin ash-cans. 
These formed the only receptacles 
for garbage and rubbish. It was not 
an uncommon sight to see people 
pawing among this refuse for a bite 
to eat. Nevertheless it was a re- 
spectable neighborhood, and not by 
any means a real slum district. 

The settlement occupied parts of a 
large wedge-shaped building. The 
basement was used for the kinder- 
garten in the mornings, and for 
mothers’ and girls’ and boys’ classes 
in the afternoon, and men’s clubs in 
the evening. In one room on the 
ground floor was located the day 
nursery, where mothers who went out 
to work by the day, left their small 
children—sometimes wee infants—in 
good care, till their return at night. 

On the second floor the settlement 
people made themselves a home. The 
Doctor and his sweet wife were the 
center of the group, the minister its 
head. The district visiting nurse, and 
several teachers made up the family 
of resident workers. We two young 


women were taking kindergarten 
training in the city, but as we were 
far from our homes, lived at the 
settlement and did what we could to 
help in its routine. 

As spring advanced we two became 
restive. The smelly air from the 
slimy streets, the still more smelly 
homes, the long flights of grimy 
stairs, and cluttered sidewalks, all 
began to tell on our nerves. 

In May we were invited to spend a 
week-end at a beautiful village twenty- 
five miles out of the city. We ac- 
cepted. It was an experience of 
rapture to our beauty-starved souls, 
that neither of us will ever forget. The 
town was on the edge of deep woods. 
The homes sat well back in roomy 
lawns, everybody had apple trees and 
lilacs and flags in their yards. In the 
vacant lots stood great oaks, and 
sumach and blackberry bushes flour- 
ished along the roadway. We had a 
glorious rest. 

As we boarded the homeward- 
bound train, after our visit, laden 
with arm-loads of apple blossoms, we 
were keen to share our joy with our 
little children. How could we get 
them out to this paradise of sweetness 
and beauty? Poor little tots with no 
knowledge of aught but clatter and 
rattle, mud, dust and sooty air! 
Rapidly the train tore past other 
towns, becoming more formal in type 
as we neared the city. Then we 
entered the veil of smoke, and with it 
the miles of factory regions, flat and 
desolate, then the mass of the city 
itself, and at last the great, black 
roaring station. A moment later, as 
we stood on the corner of the street 
waiting for our car, we were sur- 
rounded by a horde of newsboys, that 
had apparently sprung up from the 
stones beneath our feet, so rapidly did 
they gather—‘‘ Aw lady, what beau- 
ties’; “‘Ah, lady, gimme a flower for 
my little sister’—and we did share 
with them quite generously, but 
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managed to keep a few of our flowers 
for our kindergartens. 

That night around the settlement 
dinner-table we told our yearnings— 
how we would love to go to this sweet 
spot, find a suitable house, and keep 
an open-air nursery for our little 
friends during the summer months. 
The family sympathized with us, and 
the minister was very thoughtful. At 
last he told us to estimate the cost of 
such an undertaking, and then he 
would try to obtain the necessary 
funds. So with great zeal, in spite of 
annual examinations and warm days, 
we scurried around, on business bent. 
We found a seven-room cottage, 
vacant, about a mile from the center 
of our delectable village, reached by a 
board walk all the way. The settle- 
ment agreed to loan us iron cribs 
from the day nursery, and cots for 
ourselves. Bedding, dishes, tables 
and chairs, rugs, and even a little 
kitchen stove could come from the 
same source. 

We found a big department store 
that would sell us staple groceries at 
wholesale prices, and deliver them 
once a week. So we found that our 
project could be financed for a 
modest sum. 

One Sunday evening our minister 
spoke in a large city church, about the 
settlement and its work. A few days 
later he told us, that after due con- 
sultation, a benevolent gentleman 
had volunteered to place the needful 
amount of money at our disposal at a 
bank. Oh how we all rejoiced, and 
how great was our gratitude and en- 
thusiasm as we went about the fulfil- 
ment of our cherished plan! 

Meantime our purpose had become 
noised abroad among our friends. A 
classmate on reaching her home for 
the summer, told her local woman’s 
club about us, and we received from 
them a great box of clothing, both 
new and outgrown garments. Others 
did the same—my mother made us a 
dozen little night gowns, so that we 
were well provided as to wardrobes 
for our charges. 

What fun we had getting our 
country establishment in order! With 
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the help of a good strong woman, it 
was scrubbed from stem to stern, the 
simple furniture arranged, loans of 
curtains put up at the windows, and 
muslin-covered pillows on the window 
seat. It looked very fresh and 
attractive. The pantry was well 
stocked, wood in the shed for the 
kitchen stove, a young girl engaged 
to come daytimes to help with the 
work, and at last we were ready for 
our first guests. 7 

The district nurse brought them out 
—eight of them; four from the settle- 
ment kindergarten, and four she had 
gathered up from afflicted families on 
her daily rounds of nursing. Most of 
the children eagerly explored the 
whole premises, filled with delight at 
the prospect of pleasure before them. 
But Columbus and Georgie, brother 
and sister, would not succumb so 
readily to the unheard-of environment. 
They came from very degraded sur- 
roundings, both parents being drunk- 
ards, and they thought some new 
calamity had befallen them in this 
great quiet wilderness. All our ad- 
vances toward friendliness were re- 
pulsed with indignation. The tempt- 
ing spread of bread and milk was un- 
availing. Everything was unavailing 
to break down their distrust. They 
wept and gloomed on. We bathed 
six little forms, arrayed them in the 
new nighties, and bundled them off 
to their clean little beds, but Columbus 
and Georgie fought like tigers if we 
neared them. Finally they fell asleep 
in their chairs, from sheer exhaustion, 
and gently removing only their shoes, 
we laid them down to rest. By next 
morning the storm had passed, and 
they entered into the nursery life with 
an unbelieving joy that was very 
touching. They were utterly devoted 
to one another. If ever. one of them 
had to be reproved a little, the other 
would call our angrily or anxiously, 
“Don’t you hit Colum!” or “Don’t 
you lock up Georgie!’”’ It was both 


ridiculous and pathetic, and threw 
grim sidelights on their home life. 
Indeed, Georgie had been kicked 
down stairs and knocked about, till 
she was a little weak in her mentality. 














“‘ Daybreak” 


Columbus was a veritable street arab, 
of six years. But he had a lovely 
soul. Hebecame a nature worshiper 
during his little stay with us, and at 
night would ask to have his bed 
pulled close to the open window. 
When asked why, he said: ‘‘So’s I can 
hear all the little bugs and bees 
singin’ me to sleep.” 

The plan was to change the groups 
of children once every two weeks. 
Usually we returned the children and 
gathered up the new ones ourselves. 
On arriving with a fresh delegation, 
the children’s own clothes were hung 
in a closet, and while they were with 
us they wore the garments we pro- 
vided. Often they had to have a 
severe going over, as to heads, before 
they could settle down comfortably 
among us. There was lots of hard 
work connected with our project, and 
many a time after we had them all 
covered in their little beds, the prayers 
all said—sometimes in several lan- 
guages (if they didn’t know one we 
taught them ‘“ Now I lay me’’)—and 
drinks administered all around, we 
descended the stairs and collapsed 
into our big rockers, spent with 
laughter or fatigue, as the case might 
be—or wended our way to the pantry 
for a second supper to strengthen our 
“inner man.” 

But in all the two months of our 
stay, we did not have a single case 
of insubordination, or one of sickness. 

We had a sand-pile, two hammocks, 
some old apple and cherry trees, 
suitable for climbing, and the children 
lived mostly out of doors, enjoying 
these pleasures. We also had a play- 
room indoors, provided with blocks 
and other toys. We instituted reg- 
ular habits, which included a nap in 
the early part of the afternoon. The 
wholesome, abundant meals were 
eaten with a zest to delight the heart 
of any cook. Supper consisted of 
unlimited quantities of bread and 
milk, and was frequently eaten out 
on the lawn, under the trees. Six 
loaves of bread a day was about the 
average consumption of the staff of 
life. How their cheeks did fill out 
and take on color! It seemed almost 
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cruel to send such voracious appetities 
back to the home tables, at the end of 
their two weeks’ sojourn. 

When we went for our daily supply 
of milk and eggs to a neighboring 
house, we usually took the whole 
family along. Everything was such 
a curiosity to them. The cow, the 
hens with their broods of fluffy 
chickens, the old mother cat with her 
fat kittens scampering about in the 
hay, were a veritable zoo to their eyes. 
Once a week we took a luncheon and 
went to the thick woods for the day. 
What a revelation that was to their 
starved little souls! We played hide 
and seek behind the trees, hunted 
flowers and wild strawberries, chased 
butterflies, and learned to sit still and 
watch the birds, or listen to the voice 
of the trees. 

When Sunday mornings came we 
arranged our little folks in the daintier 
of the clothes sent us, and all walked 
quietly down the hill, past the trees 
and fields, to the village church. I 
remember one little maiden who sat 
for fifteen minutes (waiting for the 
rest to be dressed), but absorbed in 
speechless wonder all that time, at 
the sight of her own immaculate pink 
wrist, which she slowly turned back 
and forth beneath a dainty lace 
ruffle in the Sunday frock she had on. 
She was enjoying her first experience 
of personal beauty. We talked, on 
these churchward walks, in reverent 
tones of the works of God—the trees, 
clouds, grass and flowers, and how 
now, when we were to enter God’s 
house, we would be very quiet and 
think about how good He is. Nobody 
ever misbehaved. 

Among the more interesting of our 
little guests were a brother and sister, 
Jimmy and Celia. Both parents 
were devoted to these children, and 
they had been unusually well cared 
for and nicely trained. But the 
mother was in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and the children had been 
“boarded out’? and shamefully ne- 
glected by their caretaker. When 


they came to us they were pale and 
spiritless. Celia’s beautiful silky curls 
We were sorry to think 


were alive. 
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how the helpless mother must have 
suffered to*see her darlings so ne- 
glected, and were anticipating her 
happiness on their return, all rosy, 
sweet and hearty. One day the father 
appeared—he had come to take the 
children to their mother’s funeral. He 
laid his hand sadly on his little 
daughter’s head and said, ‘Celia 
dear, I guess papa will have to cut off 
your hair!’” When we quietly assured 
him that it was unnecessary, he 
looked so pathetically relieved. We 
arranged that these children were to 
come back to us, and stay a month, 
till their father could make suitable 
plans for them. 

One pair of little folks had been 
living in rooms below the sidewalk. 
The street had been graded above the 
building in such a way that they lived 
in practically underground rooms, 
dark and damp. A relative came to 
see how they were getting along, and 
finding them out bare-footed in the 


summer sunshine, angrily demanded 
to take them home at once, lest they 
be killed with sunstroke! 

We were the recipients of many 
favors from the kindly neighbors, who 
sent us flowers, fruit and fresh vege- 
tables from their gardens, and who 
came to see us with unfailing interest. 
Once a wealthy gentleman took the 
whole brood for a long drive behind 
his prancing steeds. 

We called our place ‘‘ Daybreak’ — 
for we had a hope that this taste of 
God’s sweet outdoors would prove 
indeed a dawning of new desires and 
hopes in the children’s hearts, growing 
perhaps, some day, into a full purpose 
to leave the congested regions of the 
city, for the blessings of healthful 
country life. If even one or two of 
the thirty children we entertained 
that summer have come to do this, our 
labor was not in vain. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know. 
By John Dultan Wright. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
A book that tells every mother how to know whether 

her baby is deaf, and if he is deaf how she may help 
him to talk. It has been demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that children who are deaf are not dumb, that 
their vocal organs are not affected, and that they may 
learn to talk just as the normal baby learns and at the 
same age. If you know of any deaf babies you should 
tell their mothers of this book. 


Painless Child Birth. Freiburg Experience in ‘‘Twi- 
light Sleep."” By Marguerite Tracy and Margaret 
Boyd. 

The authors of ‘Painless Child Birth’’ spent a year 
in Freiburg observing the methods of Dr. Krénig and 
Dr. Gauss. The statements of women who have used 
this method in confinement are given and statements 
from the above physicians as to their experience are 
added. 

The subject is one that is attracting wide interest, 
and the facts up to date are given in this book. The 
statements of the physicians who have successfully 
used the drug in over 3,000 cases are included in the 

k. Also the stories of women who have taken it. 

The demand of many American women is that Ameri- 
can physicians should think it worth while to make 
painless child-birth possible for American mothers, 
thereby saving the lives of babies sacrificed in child- 
birth, and relieving suffering of women equal to that 
undergone during any surgical operation. 


American Women in Civic Work. By Helen Christine 
Bennett. The Personality and Work of some Fore- 
most American Women. With Portraits. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York. 


The stories of service to the world given in different 
ways by women who are still in active life are graphic- 
ally depicted by the pen of the author. Her own 
summing up of the animating purpose of their work as 
given in the preface is a tribute to God's power in the 
life of their children. She says “‘In almost every 
instance they who have done so much for the public 
welfare have stated that they believe themselves 
selected by a Divine agency for their particular work 
and accountable to the Divinity for success or failure. 
The sense of a power beyond themselves impelling 
them onward was general. In a day of despair over 
the lack of idealism in the advance of women, of 
antagonism to the very phases of work with which 
this volume deals, that is, their entrance into public 
affairs——of suspicion as to motives and ultimate 
ambitions, the leaders, the women who have achieved 
success and fame, are working as direct agents of God 
to minister to His people. The simplicity and sin- 
cerity with which this belief has been shown have made 
it impossible to doubt. And to the writer at least, 
the thought that the most prominent women of to- 
day are working not for fame nor glory, nor for the 
joy of personal expression, but for the service of 
humanity because they believe God wants them to, 
is worthy of consideration.” 

Helen Christine Bennett has’in the above statement 
given recognition to Him who is the Source of all life 
and of all power, and by her stories of work done 
and obstacles overcome by these women, has shown 
that they who enlist in His service are sustained and 
strengthened all through the hard places by, the 
thought that the work is for Him, and that though 
they may not see the fruition, they must be about 
their Father's business. 
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What Mothers Owe Themselves 


By ROBERTA WIMER FORD 


In the good old days, by common 
consent, motherhood gave woman the 
right to be a sort of goddess or tyrant, 
depending upon her temperament, and 
her dominion was a thing to observe. 
’Twas believed then, that woman 
was the “weaker vessel,’”’ etc., and 
‘‘must be protected,’ so she reared 
many children, ‘‘to have some one to 
take care of her when she was old” 
and then constantly reminded them, 
“they could never pay for their rais- 
ing.” 

How many blighted lives each of 
you can recall among your acquain- 
tances because of these strong-willed 
old ladies—of sons forced into the 
ministry who should have been stock- 
men, and daughters denied marriage 
because some one must stay home and 
care for the old folks. 

Following the days when these 
ideas prevailed, the pendulum swung, 
far to the other side and we heard 
much of ‘four duty to the child” or 
“our debt to posterity,” what a 
mother owed her children, etc., until 
we seemed to believe that no sacrifice 
could be too heavy, no suffering too 
great, if it were only for a child and 
the more her self denial, the louder 
was the world’s applause until the 
confused mothers were afraid to 
cross, correct, discipline or punish, 
and the while, children swayed the 
scepter and tyrannized as did their 
grandmothers in earlier days. 

From these two angles, of what 
children owed their mothers, and 
what mothers owed their children, we 
shall take the pivotal point of what 
mothers owe themselves. 

This old world owes mothers a 
great debt of tenderness, gratitude, 
love, reverence, consideration and 
care—but a debt that has never been 
promptly paid, nor paid in full, 
because, as a rule, mothers are poor 
collectors of the things due them. 
They are too modest and retiring 
to push their claims. The world, 
whether outside the home or inside 





it, is likely not to place a higher 
estimate upon one than he places 
upon himself and never pays its debts 
in full, if it can by waiting have them 
discounted. 

Throughout the entire country 
there is a general awakening among 
women, concerning their property 
rights, their rights to their children, 
the right to make and enforce con- 
tracts, to prohibit work injurious to 
children, to enforce pure food laws, 
to the marriage certificate of health 
and physical cleanliness and various 
other good and helpful things. 

The feminine mind and heart is 
essentially given to mothering, per- 
haps not necessarily producing chil- 
dren—but tenderly caring for them as 
teacher, nurse or guardian—in many 
ways making lives broad and beautiful 
—and when we name the truly great 
women who have led in this cause of 
helping humanity, we think of Jane 
Addams, Frances Willard, Clara Bar- 
ton, and many others who never bore 
physical children, along with Susanna 
Wesley and Franklin’s mother, both 
bearing many, yet who loved, trained 
and cared for multitudes of young 
lives—and made the world far better 
by their living. So whether mothers 
or not, the vital interests of all women 
are very similar. 

Mothers owe themselves good 
health, sound teeth, good figures, 
alert mentalities, new books, lectures, 
concerts, plays, new ideas, their share 
of the money for conveniences in the 
home—their portion of new clothes 
and recreations. They owe them- 
selves the confidence, respect and 
companionship of their husbands, the 
abiding trust and obedience of their 
children and some interests outside 
their home. We want women to 





broaden as well as lengthen their 
lives and to be well, instead of miser- 
able. 

One should give as much care to 
the expenditure of her strength as she 
does to the expending of her money 
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and if she conserved her energies as 
thoughtfully as she does her bank 
account, her life would be much 
happier. Too little method and too 
much poor management makes tired, 
sick, irritable mothers. 

Every woman should have one hour 
each day, free from intrusion by any- 
one. Into this hour should be put the 
thing that is most helpful, a twenty 
minute sleep, some cherished reading, 
the writing of a letter to the home 
folks or practicing her music, but the 
thing most needed and desired should 
be put into it and usually that is rest. 

This hour for mother’s rest can be 
arranged when baby has his nap and 
as the other children come along, the 
older ones should be taught to keep 
the little ones quiet or out of the house 
during that period. Nothing is easier 
or more quickly done than the de- 
veloping of these tiny toddlers into the 
most despotic tyrants. The child 
who knows his mother will come at his 
beck and call any hour of the twenty- 
four, looks upon her as a slave and 
treats her as such—and how can he 
help it? 

There is no nobler work in the world 
than being a mother—f it is well done 
—and there is no service that requires 
more health, study, care, insight and 
tact, to do it well. 

The time is coming when our public 
schools will teach children many of the 
things parents should know. During 
centuries, we have expected too much 
of mothers—too little of fathers. 

Motherhood works strange changes 
in women—a neat tidy girl sometimes 
becomes the careless, frowsy wife 
through the mistaken notion that she 
owes every minute to her children. 
She slaves so constantly for them, she 
is too tired to read current books or 
absorb fresh ideas and she foolishly 
sacrifices the money that should be 
hers, for new and pretty clothes, that 
the children may have a few extra hair 
ribbons and baseball mitts, dancing 
lessons or music and later is broken- 
hearted when these youngsters, older 
grown, are ashamed of her bent form 
and old-fashioned dress, and quite 
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ignore her advice and disobey her ab- 
solutely. 

But really, has she any grounds for 
expecting anything else? She led 
them when small to feel their wants 
were more important than hers were, 
and shall she be surprised if they con- 
tinue to believe it? 

Can you imagine anything more 
saddening and pathetic than the 
mother who has worked and sacrificed 
so long that she has lost her self-con- 
fidence and feels timid about going out 
and meeting others, because she thinks 
of herself as a back number? Every 
woman, whether wife, mother or 
otherwise owes it to herself to be 
authority on at least one thing, so her 
family may safely quote her. Many 
years ago this was forcefully borne in 
upon me and each succeeding year 
has emphasized it more. 

On this occasion, a primary teacher 
called me into her room on the first 
floor, to overhear some talk in the 
yard outside near the window. The 
remarks ran something like this— 
“You can ask my ma any word when 
you're reading and she can tell you 
what it means and how to spell it, 
too.”’ Said another—‘‘ You ought to 
see my ma dance at the Odd Fellows’ 
ball. She danced every set, the men 
just hurried to get on ma’s program.” 
‘Well, that’s all right,” said a third, 
‘* but every time there’s a church social 
or a dance or anything, they all come 
to my ma to cook things and tell them 
how to do.”” They continued in this 
strain until school called, no one 
entering the discussion, who didn’t 
praise or brag of his ma—very personal 
of course, and my friend and I were 
quite enlightened regarding many of 
their family affairs, also interested in 
the relative values they placed on 
spelling, dancing, cooking and various 
accomplishments, but the salient point 
was their pride in their mothers. 
“Men are only boys grown tall, 
hearts don’t change much after all,” 
and ’tis in the make-up of each of us 
to want to revere others. Think of the 
number of women you know who gave 
up their music after marriage. Hus- 





band and children are much more 


ay 
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respectful to wife and mother who 
reads new books, can discuss football 
or grand opera and occasionally tell 
them things they do not know. 

Every woman at forty should give 
as much, perhaps more thought to 
her wardrobe and the dressing of her 
hair as she did at fourteen. One 
owes it to herself and her family, to be 
proud of her appearance and she can 
not be, if she is sick, constantly over- 
tired, has a bad physique or unsatis- 
factory hair. 

For many years I’ve been a prac- 
ticing physician, entering the sacred 
precincts and holy confidences of 
hundreds of homes and daily I marvel 
at the splendid almost impossible 
results in various lines, accomplished 
by wives and mothers in their families. 
But two things constantly grieve me 
—the enormous waste of time and 
energy (because of lack of system in 
homes) and the mother’s continued 
disregard of her own physical comfort 
and health. Mothers seem not to 
realize when children cease to be 
babies—’ tis no uncommon thing to see 
a mother serving a nine-year-old with 
the same alacrity she gave him at 
two. Children should early be taught 
to wait upon themselves, put away 
their playthings, dress, undress, bathe 
and eat without much assistance, and 
to obey instantly without appeal to 
threat, promise, hire, bribery or 
violence and to assume some respon- 
sibility of work in and for the home 
and family. This of course must be 
taught them, and much of one’s useful- 
ness in later years, depends upon the 
persistence and thoroughness of these 
first home lessons in citizenship. 

Every norma! child of five should 
have a few duties and responsibilities 
in the home to perform. 

No individual respects a mother he 
can disobey, bully or bluff. In many 
homes, much time is wasted in starting 
the . children to school. Children 
should arise promptly when called, 
dress, help some about the morning 
work and take themselves off in due 
time. 

Painfully often we meet high school 
graduates who can’t earn a living— 


small wonder! They are waited on at 
home, given free books at school, 
never shouldered responsibility, nor 
developed character because of the 
environment they grew up in, so of 
course, are failures in life. 

Generally speaking, small children 
should be bathed at night, be put to 
bed early, thus insuring them plenty 
of sleep and the mother a long evening 
for her own pleasure and her husband’s 
company. 

All over the country our biggest 
business houses pay enormous fees, to 
“efficiency experts,’ who come occa- 
sionally and going over the whole 
concern from top to bottom, point out 
things that may be improved. My 
criticisms today, are similar to theirs, 
my mission the same. 

Full well I know the beauty and 
truth and splendid deeds that mothers 
show daily in their homes and while 
appreciating it all I want to remind 
you that ‘‘he serves others most, who 
serves himself best.’”” Husbands care 
infinitely more about the happy jolly 
companionship of a well-dressed wife 
than they do about the economies she 
practices and the money she thereby 
saves (for too often she thereby loses 
her health, figure and temper, too). 

Too long we have listened to praise 
of self-sacrifice as being a cardinal 


virtue, indeed it is pernicious and not 


to be commended—’tis the twin sister 
of self-pity and leads to tyranny and 
suffering always. Whenevery woman 
manages to get a little joy, rest and 
recreation out of each day, and has 
her share of all the good things in her 
family while they are going, and re- 
members the eleventh commandment, 
which says—‘‘ Don’t take yourself too 
seriously, you'll never get out of life, 
alive, anyway,” we'll be much nearer 
the Millennium than we are to-day. 

When every woman maintains for 
herself, good health, fine physique, an 
alert mentality, her accomplishments 
and her pride, we shall have more 
happy homes, better balanced chil- 
dren, fewer affinity scandals, less 
divorces and mothers will truly come 
into their very own! 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Immigrant Motherhood 


(MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER) 


Down yonder she sits in the half-open door, 
’Tis plain she has never had time to before; 
Her first little child sleeping there on her 
breast, 
Poor soul, how she feasts on this banquet of 
rest. 
But all isso strange to her, people don’t care, 
They just pass her by with a questioning 
stare. 


How youthful and brave is the firm-moulded 
face, 

Still fresh with the blood of her farm-dwelling 
race. 

But, oh, the great pain as she sees in her 
child 

A trait of some kinsman at home in the wild. 

For here all is strange, and these people 

don’t care 


How nearly she’s starving for those over 
there. 
Too soon she must leave the wee son of her 
youth 
To toil in the shop with the bold and uncouth 
To roll fat cigars or to tie willow plumes, 
Or stand the day long by the thundering looms, 
Where no one is strange and the bosses 
don’t care, 
But all pass her by with a growl or a glare. 


Yet courage to you, little mother of men, 
Some day the whole land will protect you, 
and then 
Your pure young blood will freshen our race, 
Renewing our life, setting hope in our face; 
You'll then find it strange, how all of us care 
Who once passed you by with contempt in 
our stare. 
From The Survey. 


Parents and Their Problems 


Our friend, E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
whose talks on financial management 
have been so helpful to hundreds of 
homes, has this to say to Mrs. Weeks 
about the eight volumes of ‘‘ Parents 
and Their Problems”’: 

“IT have looked over the volumes 
with interest. I find the content 
varied, but generally useful. 
classics and modern scientific studies 
are included, while common sense 
directions, sympathetic appeals, and 
stimulating ideals are not lacking. 
There is no formal classification, but 
the various subjects are grouped so 
that those bearing on the same prob- 
lems are together. No parent can 
fail to find some of the articles valu- 
able and most of the chapters will be 
interesting and helpful to many par- 
ents. You did a good piece of work 
in selecting and arranging the ma- 
terial. I congratulate and thank 
you.” 

Prof. R. W. Malone, of the Neely 
School, St. Joseph, Mo., arranged the 
following eight programs for his 
P. T. A., basing them on “Parents 
end Their Problems.’ By following 
the analyzed tables of contents, 


Older, 


hundreds of others just as good could 
be planned. 

Oct. 2, ‘School 
Home Industrial 
Malone. 

Nov. 2, “The Moving Picture, 
Pro and Con,” Miss McKinley. 
“What Parents Should Expect of 
Teachers,’ Mrs. N. K. Nelson. 

Dec. 4, “The Duty of Parents in 
the Education of Their Children 
from the School’s Point of View,” 
Mrs. Sandusky. 


Jan. 9, “Mutual Obligations of 
Parents and Teachers,’’ Mrs. Hecken- 
lively. 

Feb. 5, ‘“‘What Constitutes True 
Patriotism and How Can School and 
Home Best Instill It?,’’ Mrs. C. 
Sputts. 

Mch. 5, ‘“The Home Garden—How 
to Plant and Cultivate It,’”’ Mrs. 
Harvey Nash. 

Apr. 3, “Boys,’’ C. E. Rush, City 
Public Library. 

May 7, ‘Work as an Element in 
Character Building,’ C. E. Petree. 
At this meeting plans for summer 
work will be made. 


Recognition of 
Work,” R. M. 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
July 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS WITH REFERENCE TO MORAL IDEALS. 
SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
WuaT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. SEE STATE 
NEws. 
THIRD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CuRRENT NEws OF WorK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
beth local and international. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD- NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $2.00. 
Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Books FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 
if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Aims‘and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in 
the belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which 
will so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of 
institutions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to be- 
come a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 











National Congress of Colored Women at 
Kansas City, Mo., in August 


The annual convention of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association for Colored Women will meet in Kansas City, Mo., 
August 26-29, I9I5. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. Josie B. Hall, Doyle, Texas; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Boyd, Dallas, Texas; Treasurer, Laura C. Burnett, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Vice-President-at-Large. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested clubs and individuals to 
join and help or be helped in the work for childhood. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 





A. 
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Annual Child Welfare Conferences of State Branches 


New York—Poughkeepsie, October 7, 8, 9. 
Oregon—Corvallis, October 20-23. 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh, October. 
Vermont—Bennington, September. 


What is State News?. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 
or association in membership. In writing to the MAGAZINE please remember that news 
of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. It is the work, and not 
those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 

lf there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news given. 
Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Congress of Mothers met 
in the Durant School Building, Oakland, 
May 28. The Executive Board laid plans 
for the entertainment of the National Board. 
The financial Secretary reported that the 
contributions made on Founders Day for the 
Home Education division of the National 
Bureau of Education amounted to $109.40 


ILLINOIS 


Conscious of the background of a successful 
year and stimulated by the prospect of a 
very interesting program, 200 delegates 
responded to the invitation to attend the 
Sixteenth Annual Child Welfare Convention 
of the Illinois Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held in Ottawa, 
May 12, 13 and 14. 

The delegation was beautifully cared for 
by the Local Hospitality Committee; music 
furnished for all sessions and a delightful 
automobile trip to Starved Rock and Deer 
Park provided by the Local Entertainment 
Committee. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Wednesday afternoon at the opening 
session, the President, Mrs. Langworthy, 
presided and also responded to the addresses 
of welcome of Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Ex- 
President of The Ottawa Woman’s Club, and 
Judge Henry Mayo, acting in the absence 
from the city, of Mayor Bradford. 

The address of the afternoon was given 
by Miss Genevieve Cook, Principal of the 
Juvenile Court School of Chicago. Her 
subject, ‘‘The Delinquent Boy and the 
Delinquent Girl,” is close to her heart and 
she spoke in a most compelling manner of 
the victims of environment, who are more 
sinned against than sinning. Miss Cook 
advocates strongly the establishment of 
employment bureaus in the schools under the 


It will be helpful to others. 


management of a teacher familiar with 
working conditions and urged playgrounds 
as a means of emptying the courts of de- 
linquents. Miss Cook suggested that our 
historians give some space to the stories of 
our pioneer women, believing it would greatly 
stimulate the sense of chivalry and respect 
for women. 

Following Miss Cook’s address a report of 
the Nominating Committee was read by 
Mrs. Geo. W. Eggers. For vice-presidents, 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Carbondale, Mrs. 
Harry L. Fleming, Bloomington, Mrs. 
Samuel Bradt, De Kalb, Mrs. C. B. Ripley, 
Galesburg, Mrs. W. D. Roberts, Jacksonville. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. B. Blouke. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Jacob Mueller, 
Oak Park. Tvreasurer—Mrs. M. P. Mears, 
Chicago. Directors—Mrs. C. M. Cartwright, 
Evanston; Mrs. W. S. Goodell, Loda; Mrs. 
T. J. Knudson, Springfield; Mrs. L. K. Evans, 
El Paso; Mrs. H. S. Antrim, Cairo; half of 
the officers being elected on alternate years. 

The banquet of Wednesday proved one 
of the most brilliant this congress has en- 
joyed. Mrs. Wm. Foster Young, toast- 
master, selected the charming verse of an 
eighteenth century poet, James Thompson, 
as the medium suggesting the thought of the 
various toasts. 


By degrees, a 

The human blossom blows; and every day 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 
The Father’s lustre, and the Mother’s bloom. 
The Infant reason grows apace, and calls 

For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the young Idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh Instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening Spirit, and to fix 
The generous Purpose in the glowing heart. 


Mr. W. R. Foster, County Superintendent 
of Schools, responded to the first toast— 
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By degrees, 


The human blossom blows; and every day 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 


“The Father’s Lustre’? found an able 
interpreter in Miss Minnie Whitham, whose 
success as principal of the Wm. Beye School 
of Oak Park, accents her views on the father’s 
place in the life of the child. 

‘‘The Mother’s Bloom’’ was sympathet- 
ically handled by Mr. C. H. Kingman, 
principal of the Ottawa High School. 

Mrs. P. B. Kohlsaat with great charm and 
wit presented ‘The Infant Reason.” 

Last but not least, Mr. Thomas McCor- 
mack, of La Salle, in a convincing manner 
rounded out the thought of the evening— 


’ 


Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the young Idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh Instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening Spirit, and to fix 
The generous Purpose in the glowing heart. 


Thursday Morning 


The Thursday morning session was held in 
Commercial Hall, Mrs. Wm. Foster Young 
presiding. Following two vocal numbers the 
convention listened with great interest to the 
annual reports of the following officers and 
State chairman of committees. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
President—Mrs. B. F. Langworthy. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mark P. Mears. 
Auditor—Mrs. Richard A. Napier. 

Report of Committee on Finance—Mrs. 
Richard A. Napier. 

Report of Committee on 
Charles Walters. 

Report of Committee on Press—Mrs. Jacob 
Mueller. 

Report of Committee on Home Economics— 
Mrs. Stevenson Mann. 

Report of Committee on Country Life—Mrs. 
Samuel E. Bradt. 

Report of Committee on Education—Miss 
Elisabeth K. Wilson. 

Report of Committee on 
—Mrs. Mary Boomer Page. 

Report of Committee of Social Service—Mrs. 
Fred Michael. 

Report of Committee on School Beautiful— 
Miss Anna Van Wie. 

Mrs. Wm. L. Hefferan, after emphasizing 
the salient points of the President’s report, 
moved its acceptance amid unusual enthusi- 
asm. Through her untiring effort and great 
personal charm and intelligent understanding 
of the object of the Congress, Mrs. Lang- 
worthy has given the work a_ tremendous 
impetus. Her report is appended. 


Speakers—Mrs. 


Kindergartcns 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT, 1914-15 


I suppose that every one who takes up a 
new line of work does so with an idealistic 
conception of what will be perfectly possible 
to accomplish in his term of office, and fortu- 
nate he is who has learned to take his di- 
appointment with a grain of hope. When, 
at the end of a year, your president looks 
back on the work that has been attempted 
and sees how much of it is still in an un- 
developed state, a kind of cold fear comes 
over her, that you may see as clearly as she 
does how slow the advance has been. 

Nothing that has been attempted, how- 
ever, has been abandoned as worthless and 
what seems not to have been accomplished is 
simply in an unfinished state, and we are 
thankful that our term of office is two years 
instead of one and that we may have another 
chance. We acknowledge no such thing as 
discouragement, and whatever might tempt 
us in that line we classify as ‘‘hope-deferred”’ 
and lock it in the woodshed cupboard, so 
that its whimperings cannot reach us. In 
the meantime we shall, like Thackeray’s 
Charlotte, ‘‘go on cutting bread and butter.” 

As her personal work your president has 
to report over 950 letters written, all by 
hand, as doubtless many of your recall with 
regret. She has made thirty-eight speeches 
and held many delightful personal conferences 
with various workers. Because of home 
duties she has not been able to make many 
long trips, but she has gone five times out 
into the State to speak, and to visit teachers’ 
and superintendents’ meetings—in December 
to Peoria and to Springfield, in January to 
Carbondale, and in April to Murphysboro. 
In May, she went with the national officers to 
St. Paul, where was held a two days’ con- 
ference. In Springfield we held a Parent- 
Teacher section meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, and we did the same 
thing in Carbondale, at the County Super- 
intendent’s Meeting, while the Lower Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, through Miss 
Wilson of the Carbondale State Normal 
College, granted us the same courtesy at 
Murphysboro. These meetings have been of 
extreme value to our State Congress. 

Your president has met with nearly all of 
the state committees at least once, in order 
to become acquainted not only with chairmen, 
but with the whole body of workers. She 
has presided at all board meetings, of which 
there has been one every second month, and 
at frequent Executive Committee meetings. 
She has also acted all winter for the Congress 
on such committees as the Unit Vocational 
Education Bill and the National Peace 
Movement. 
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We have held five conferences during the 
year, and arranged for one more, at Lock- 
port, in June. One of these was at the 
Copernicus School, one at the Edmund Burke 
School, and one at the Lewis-Champlin School 
in Chicago, one at Elgin and one at Blue 
Island. A conference, lest any one should 
not understand, is a sort of ‘protracted 
mecting,”’ extending through an afternoon 
and evening of one day, held in any locality, 
upon the invitation of some organization in 
that locality, for the sake of bringing new 
ideas and inspiration to the local workers 
and bringing together delegates to report 
upon the work of their association. We shall 
welcome invitations to hold conferences in 
any part of the State, and hope you will call 
upon us when you feel so inclined. Your 
responsibilities are to provide a meeting place 
free of expense to us, entertainment for 
speakers, a local committee to work out 
details, and an audience. Ours are to provide 
speakers, print the programs and send them 
out with an invitation to all associations in 
the State. Some of you may have wondered 
why we send these programs to everyone, even 
when too far away to admit much probability 
of attending the meeting. We do it because 
the programs, which are very carefully ar- 
ranged, seem to us valuable enough in sugges- 
tion, to pay for the postage and printing. 
Will you think of the next one that comes to 
you, in that light and use the suggestions if 
they appeal to you? 

The work of the general State Committees 
will be reported to you by their chairmen, 
but your president does want to say this 
much about them: these women have all 
labored vigorously and conscientiously and 
they will not tell you anything about the 
volume of the work, some of it discouraging 
and tedious, that they have put into the year. 
But we know something about the inside 
effort that it has been, and we know it is all 
deserving of warm endorsement. 

As must inevitably be in any work, the 
purpose of which is unselfish service for 
others, the forward look is full of splendid 
prospects. Some of the things that we are 
hoping for the next year are multiplying the 
number of circles among our foreign-speaking 
mothers, and among young mothers whose 
children are not yet in school. We have been 
experimenting in an Italian district in Chi- 
cage, where the membership in three months 
has increased from 17 to 100, and a Bohemian 
district in East St. Louis. These mothers 
are eager for the help and social contact of 
the organization, and we are trying to find 
more speakers who can talk to them in their 
own tongue. The colored schools in the 
lower part of the state have some extremely 


interesting associations. We want to estab- 
lish in the schools some kind of clubs or 
classes for the ‘‘little mothers’’ like those in 
the New York schools, where girls may get 
an idea of home making and child-care. We 
want to organize every county in the state— 
there seems to be thousands of them—into 
councils, such as Mrs. Fleming of Blooming- 
ton will tell you about in McLean County, 
and we want to save the lives of ten thousand 
babies in 1915-16 by our Child-Hygiene 
work. We have two deep needs and I shall 
not try to bring tears to your eyes in pleading 
for them, for every volunteer organization 
has the same, all over the country. They 
are consecrated, conscientious workers and— 
money. If you know where either or both of 
them may be found, will you let us know? 

In closing, your president is going to run 
the risk of seeming trite, and give to you 
that splendid old watchword of Edward 
Everett Hale’s: 


Look up and not down, 

Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not backward, 
And lend a hand. 


Mary L. LANGWorTHY. 


The reports of the chairman on Kinder- 
garten, Home Economics and Speakers for 
Club Programs are also given as being 
suggestive and of general interest. 


The Committee on “Speakers for Club 
Programs”’ is pleased to report that between 
September 1 and May 1, 313 talks were given 
to parent-teacher associations and clubs by 
54 congress speakers. Doubtless many more 
were given but they were not reported to the 
committee so cannot be reported to you. 

Every request for a speaker was filled. 
The following notice in regard to the securing 
of speakers was distributed at the last two 
Council meetings in Chicago. 


Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. “ 


A request for a speaker should be made at 
least two weeks in advance of meeting. We 
cannot promise to supply speakers on short 
notice. 

Clubs will kindly remember that our 
speakers generously give us their services 
without recompense. It is therefore inevit- 
able that they should sometimes find it 
necessary to cancel engagements. At such 
times the Committee will do all in its power 
to supply their places. 

Please send card of reminder to each 
speaker five days before meeting, giving hour 
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McLean County Council—Mrs. Harry L. 
Fleming. : 

Loan Papers—Mrs. W. B. Easton. 

Membership and Magazine—Dr. Eva Wil- 
son. 

Club A filiation—Mrs. Wm. S. Hefferan. 

Church Club Affiliation—Mrs. Louis K. 
Gillison. 

Mrs. Bright reported that a conservative 
estimate of the increase in membership in the 
State is over 3,000 for the year. The detail 
proved interesting; the following is the closing 
statement only of Mrs. Bright’s report: 

“Encouraging as this increase in strength 
and numbers is, however, there are three 
special points of progress which give even 
greater promise for the future. These are, 
First, the fact that after many years of vain 
effort, we have at last succeeded in obtaining 
a foot-hold in the extreme southern portion of 
the State. Second, a new line of practical 
and hearty coéperation from the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Blair, 
and the presidents of the five state normal 
schools in our efforts to present the parent- 
teacher work to county superintendents and 
normal students going out to teach. Third, 
the establishment of ‘‘down-state”’ centers of 
extension work. Of these we now have three 
which have rendered excellent service during 
the year: McLean County, with Mrs. 
Fleming as leader, Morgan County, with Mes. 
Adams and Jackson County with Miss 
Wilson.” 

The meeting of the Parent-Teacher Section 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
December 29, 1914, was well attended and 
was followed by a great number of requests 
for literature on Parent-Teacher Association 
work, resulting in an opportunity for actual 
organization in a few instances. Requests 
for printed matter and other helps have 
never been so numerous nor so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the State. With the 
division of extension departments into several 
committees the work has been better per- 
formed and the burden to each greatly 
lessened. 

In closing this report, the first which she 
has ever failed to present in person, your 
chairman wishes to congratulate the members 
and friends of the Illinois Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations upon the 
efficiency and faithfulness of its new members, 
many of whom show an enthusiasm and an 
interest which gives us all fresh inspiration. 
With a leader of vision such as our president 
is and a constantly growing army of faithful 
and unselfish workers, success is surely ours. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cora C. BRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


The Chicago Council has held three meet- 
ings during the year in the rooms of the Board 
of Education. An interesting and pertinent 
program has been furnished by Mrs. Young 
and her committee with an opportunity for 
discussion and reports by delegates. Mrs. 
Fleming has organized in Bloomington the 
McLean County Council along similar lines 
to the Chicago Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Loan Papers have been gen- 
erally called for and used, an average of 
thirty each month. 

Club affiliation is in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Wm. S. Hefferan, who attended the 
convention not only in her capacity as chair- 
man of Club Affiliations but as the personal 
delegate of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Super- 
intendent of Chicago Schools. 

Mrs. Hefferan spoke of the injustice con- 
templated in the action of the Board of 
Education to reduce the salary of teachers 
to help meet the deficit of the finance com- 
mittee. The convention authorized that the 
following telegram be sent to the president 
of the Board of Education: ‘ Resolved, That 
when a deficit exists in the school funds, every 
other possible method should be employed to 
reduce this before any cut in teachers’ salaries 
is made.”’ 

Instead of the formal address on ‘The 
Value of Parent-Teacher Associations to a 
Community,” Mrs. Langworthy, to the 
delight of the audience, spoke informally on 
‘What a Parent-Teacher Association Should 
and Should not Be,” and gave an opportunity 
for questions. 

At each session time was allowed for two- 
minute reports from delegates. Many valu- 
able suggestions were made and considerable 
inspiration received. The following report 
is a fair example of the spirit prevailing 
among the associations and good works 
accomplished. 

“Our association has held eight meetings 
this year, our first one being a ‘Reception to 
our Teachers,’ another one a ‘Reciprocity 
Meeting’ to which invitations were sent to 
all the neighboring associations, and our last 
meeting, ‘The Annual Business Meeting,’ 
made attractive by a dinner, music by the 
school orchestra and glee club, and reports 
only two minutes long. Our music for the 
entire year has been furnished by the students 
of the elementary and high schools.” 

Our membership has increased to 317, a 
gain of 103 over last year. 

The treasurer’s report at the annual meet- 
ing showed total receipts in the general fund 
of $180.92 and after all expenses for the year, 
such as dues to Illinois Congress of Mothers 
and Chicago Peace Society, refreshments 
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served at nearly every meeting, eighth grade 
party, the purchasing of dishes, spoons and 
other equipment, postage, stationery and 
flowers, had been met, a balance on hand of 
$55.96. In our School Beautiful Fund—a 
balance of $250.45, the net proceeds of two 
entertainments in charge of the chairman of 
our School Beautiful Committee. 

We have taken charge of the social work 
of the high school, paying for the favors, 
decorations, refreshments and music for the 
dancing parties and classes. 

The Home and Education Department of 
the High School has held four meetings. The 
chairman reports attitude of teachers and 
parents, and spirit in discussions especially 
fine. 

The Home and Education Department of 
the Elementary School has held one grade 
meeting and a mothers’ meeting for the 
Kindergarten Department. 

Our successful advertising has been due to 
the chairman of this department. She chose 
a chairman from each room to assist her, 
each chairman enlisting as many mothers as 
possible from her room to be a sub-committee. 
Some rooms have had as many as eight 
working together. This large committee has 
advertised all our receptions, grade meetings, 
entertainments, and our annual business 
meeting. Besides this advertising our corre- 
sponding secretary has sent notices each 
month to the four largest newspapers, to 
our local paper, to ten local churches, and 
dodgers, advertising our meetings, to every 
home. 

She has also sent twenty-eight communica- 
tions from our association to Springfield in 
regard to legislation bearing directly on the 
home and school. 

Our Relief Committee with the aid of che 
Charity Alliance has supplied the needs of 
five families besides sending milk and eggs 
daily to a tubercular boy of our deaf-oral 
school. 

Through the efforts of our Service Com- 
mittee the sanitary conditions of our school 
have been improved; sign-boards have been 
placed on the boulevards near our school 
warning autoists; and attempts have been 
made to increase the police supervision of 
our school grounds and the streets where car 
and auto traffic is dangerous. 

In closing let me say that our success this 
year has been due to two factors—hearty 
coéperation and personal work. 


Friday Afternoon 


The closing session Friday afternoon was 
held in the High School Auditorium. The 
High School Orchestra of about thirty pieces 


rendered a number of selections in a most 
creditable manner. Mrs. Bertha Brockway 
contributed two charming solos. Dr. An- 
nabel Cleveland Test, Chairman Committee 
on Child Labor, and Mrs. George E. Cook, 
Chairman on Legislation, gave comprehensive 
reports of the year’s work. Both have 
operated with various organizations to secure 
adequate legislation or proper enforcement of 
existing laws. 

Mrs. Cook’s efforts have in particular been 
directed toward the formulation of a Kinder- 
garten Bill. 

Two bills before the Legislature have been 
endorsed and supported by the Illinois 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The Shurtleff Child Labor Bill 
and the Vocational Education Bill, advocating 
the unit system. Many vital statements were 
made by Dr. Test. 

Most children are born nearly normal, 
showing a need of greater parental intelli- 
gence in child nurture and training. Condi- 
tions in Illinois which permit the selling or ° 
renting of working permits to girls and boys 
under fourteen years of age, under which they 
work all day for $3 a week, were revealed by 
Dr. Test. A hopeful sign was the statement 
that 25 per cent. of the children of Chicago 
are taking the vocational training. Dr. Test 
recommends to mothers Josephine Gold- 
mark’s book on “‘ Fatigue and Efficiency.” 

Mr. Foster, County Superintendent, dis- 
missed the schools so the teachers could 
attend the session. A splendid audience 
greeted Professor Allan Hoben, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who gave his address on 
“Training for Citizenship.’’ In brief, Pro- 
fessor Hoben said ‘‘ The United States is very 
optimistic, but the excellency of democracy 
has not come to be the ultimate proof of 
efficiency. There is too much social unrest. 
The race problem is not properly acted upon. 

“Should Train for Citizenship.—We need 
government, responsible government. About 
the race problem, no one knows whether the 
ten million negroes have been given justice, 
and they do not seem to care., But they 
should care. The political situation, as well 
as the social situation, will bear improvement. 
Children should be trained for citizenship, 
should be trained in the proper way to fill 
the places they will be called upon to fill. 
The mothers, guardians and teachers should 
do their utmost to train the children in the 
proper way for prospective citizenship. 

“The pictures on the walls are long re- 
membered by children. Therefore good pic- 
tures should be placed there—pictures of 
heroes of days gone by. The children want 
to hear stories about these brave men, they 
want to be like them, they want to be some- 
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thing in the world, and they strive to attain 
this end. 

“Gets Opinion From Parents.—Parents 
should be careful of the subjects which they 
talk of before their children. They should 
not talk of profits and gains. The home 
should not be commercialized. Parents 
should not talk of the faults of others or be 
constantly ‘‘cussing’’ some one. The child 
gets its opinion from the opinion of the 
parent. The best of us go wrong often, and 
we should not talk about our neighbor. If 
the child at fourteen has a cynical attitude, 
at twenty-one he is not a good citizen. 

“The child learns graft inthe home. When 
it is young its mother picks things off the 
floor for it. She does everything in the world 
that the child wants. It learns to be a 
grafter. An infant throws things on the 
floor for its mother to pick up after it. It is 
the mother that encourages the child in graft, 
although she does not realize it. 

“The home should be a place of happiness,”’ 
continued Mr. Hoben, ‘‘and in many ways 
I resent the playground, because it takes the 
joys away from home. 

““Wrong Impressions Received—He said 
that from infancy a child is told about a 
policeman, what a terrible man he is, what 
harm he will do to everyone. 

““A child should not be told this,’ he 
asserted. ‘‘He learns to fear the police, while 
he should look up to them, should look upon 
them as protectors, because the police of the 
towns are really the ones who do the most 
good. 

“The child from the very first gets a wrong 
impression of the school. He imagines that 
it is a free institution, and that by going to 
school and reciting his lessons he is not doing 
himself a favor, but is doing a favor to his 
parents, to the school, and to the teachers 
who are instructing him. 

“This is not the right idea of a school. It 
is the largest single item of taxation. It 
shows the investment made by the people in 
their children. Each child in the grammar 
school costs $38 per year, and a child in high 
school costs $75 per year. The parents invest 
this money in their children, hoping that 
finer citizenship will be developed.” 

Copies of the ‘‘ Declaration of Principles”’ 
were distributed during the early sessions 
so as to be read and seriously considered 
before being presented to the convention. 
When read by Mrs. L. D. Doty they were a 
fitting close to the most enthusiastically 
attended convention of this congress. The 
resolutions were not only endorsed unani- 
mously by the convention but most favorably 
commented upon by the press, eliciting 
several editorials. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS, OTTAWA, MAY I2, 

13, 14, 1915 


Resolved, That it is the duty of parents to 
assume responsibility for the community 
environment of their children, agreeing on 
standards of conduct and providing super- 
vised recreations which minister to whole- 
some, healthful development in order that 
the life of childhood and youth may be made 
more simple, safe, normal and happy. 

WHEREAS, The child needs for his best 
development the influence of both father and 
mother, and 

WHEREAS, The conditions of American life 
tend to turn the chief energies of the father 
toward the financial support of his family, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers urges more simple living that the 
father may have the opportunity to enjoy 
the full measure of his privilege and responsi- 
bility in regard to his children. 

WHEREAS, It is a recognized axiom of both 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers and the 
National Congress of Mothers, that parents 
should be definitely fitted for their duties; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend 
provisions in the schools for the better educa- 
tion of young men and women for the duties 
of parenthood. 

WHEREAS, Birth registration is essential 
to a working knowledge in child saving, 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers recommends that birth registration 
be made a state requirement. 

WHEREAS, Summer is the season when 
children die in largest numbers; and, whereas, 
of these deaths a large percentage is prevent- 
able; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers definitely coéperate with all local 
organizations working for child welfare and 
especially that it take an active interest in 
establishing this line of effort in the rural] 
districts 

WHEREAS, It is now recognized that the 
physical and mental life of the school child 
are co-equal in importance, and, whereas, the 
health of the child is the joint concern of both 
home and school, be it 

Resolved, That compulsory medical inspec- 
tion should be a part of school administration 
and that school sanitation should receive 
especial consideration. 

WHEREAS, The processes of law in which 
children are concerned should be conducted 
without undue publicity, and the cases of 
dependent and delinquent children should be 
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treated with sympathetic insight, and where- 
as, the Juvenile Court is caring for children in 
these ways, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers heartily endorses the work of the 
juvenile court and urges the establishment of 
such courts in all counties of Illinois having 
over 50,000 inhabitants. 

WHEREAS, The present Child Labor Law is 
inadequate in that it permits the employment 
of minors when they have attained the period 
of fourteen years, an age now recognized as too 
immature, and consequently producing fre- 
quent serious effects in the physical and 
mental development of children put at steady 
industrial employment so young, besides lead- 
ing into ‘‘blind alley occupations”’ with little 
chance of advancement, and 

WHEREAS, The Shurtleff Measure, now 
before the Illinois Legislature, prohibits the 
employment of minors under the age of six- 
teen, and by so doing enables the action of the 
Compulsory Education Law in extending 
education to that age, thus better safe- 
guarding development during the critical 
period of puberty, and so providing for more 
vigorous individuals, besides making for 
greater physical and mental efficiency when 
such minors enter industrial employment, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved that the Illinois 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations heartily endorse this bill, for the 
passage of which they have earnestly worked. 

WHEREAS, It is for the best interest of 
children that the family should be kept to- 
gether and that children should not be 
deprived of a mother’s love and care; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers heartily endorse the Funds to 
Parents Act and that it use its influence to 
have this act put into operation in every 
county in Illinois, and that we recommend 
that where it seems possible a local citizens 
committee be appointed to assist in its 
intelligent administration. 

WHEREAS, The kindergarten has proved of 
the greatest value in the training of young 
children and is recognized as necessary in a 
comprehensive educational system, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers recommends that the kindergarten 
be made a part of every school system, and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That through its legislative and 
kindergarten committees it coéperate with 
other existing agencies for the compulsory 
establishment of kindergartens. 

WHEREAS, The I]linois Congress of Mothers 
recognizes that the problem of a livelihood 
is a pressing problem of the present day and 
that many children must begin early to 
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prepare to take their places among the wage 
earners, the Congress of Mothers is deeply 
aware of the injury thus caused. 

WHEREAS, It has now been demonstrated 
that a certain combination in the school of 
broad vocational work with academic training 
results in an improvement in the quality of 
‘both, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the clubs affiliated with the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers work untiringly 
against those vocational education bills which 
stand for a dual system and for those which 
provide state aid for vocational schools 
established under the present school system, 
thus preserving the unity of the system. 

Resolved, That in the light of unfair criti- 
cism brought upon the public school system 
of the United States, the congress wishes to 
express its appreciation of the efficient work 
done by educators in the past and pleads for 
more sympathy and coéperation on the part 
of school patrons and more intelligent and 
helpful administration on the part of the 
school boards. 

WHEREAS, The Constant migration of 
young people from the farm to the city 
removes in a large measure the natural condi- 
tions of a healthy home life, and is destructive 
to national welfare, depleting the country 
districts from which came the natural re- 
sources of the nation, and causing congestion 
in the centers of population; 

Resolved—First, that we recognize and aid 
all efforts to further community life in the 
rural districts, and to bring the family into 
the schools as a social center. Second, that 
we gladly endorse the constructive work of 
the home culture, corn raising clubs and other 
similar clubs. 

WHEREAS, We realize that the style of dress 
has direct effect upon the mind and character 
and that the extravagant dress now in vogue 
among school girls is detrimental to every 
phase of their lives, 

Resolved, That we recommend simplicity 
and inexpensive dressing for school girls of all 
ages, and inasmuch as precept is more effec- 
tive if accompanied by example we strongly 
urge upon mothers to avoid extreme styles 
and adopt for themselves a simple, modest 
and becoming style of dress. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
Mrs. L. D. Dory, 
Mrs. LAwson GILBERT, 
Mrs. NATHANIEL BUTLER, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LEICESTER 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Leices- 
ter, Mass., began the year ’swork in Septem- 
ber by giving over $27.00 in prizes to the 
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children of the Pleasant St. School at their 
first exhibition of handiwork and products, 
helped furnish the teacher’s room, bought a 
gas range and helped serve lunches to the 
children (hope to have cooking lessons next 
year), bought a stereograph with slides, and a 
set of books (‘‘ Parents and their Problems”’), 


also helped put a set in the public library, 


helped the safe and sane celebration of July 
fourth, and had a Christmas tree for over 
two hundred children, spent over $170 which 
was raised by having entertainments, whist 
party and food sale. Membership 100 
active, 4 honorary. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 


We are greatly encouraged over the outlook 
for Michigan. 

At the organization meeting of the eastern 
Detroit branch, National Congress of Mothers 
Mrs. Maxwell Grylls was made president. 
Dr. Chadsey, superintendent of the Detroit 
schools, spoke at the first meeting, of plans 
for the establishment of community centers 
in school houses. 

Miss Louise Powell, organizer, spoke on 
the aims and purposes of the congress. 

Clubs for foreign mothers, the giving of 
motion picture matinees for children, and the 
simplification of the dress of high school 
girls were discussed. Miss Powell told how 
more than six hundred mothers have become 
members during the last few months, and how 
the congress hopes to make Detroit a center 
of social activity. 

Miss Susan B. Walker, dietitian in Harper 
Hospital, talked about proper food for 
children. 

On Monday evening, June 14, was held a 
meeting for both fathers and mothers. We 
need the help of the fathers in child-welfare, 
also to furnish inspiration in the home. 


LANSING 

A course of lectures for ‘‘ Better Mothers on 
the Care of the Better Baby”’ has been given 
at Lansing with a large attendance of young 
mothers. The subjects considered were: 
The Sick Baby, Maternity Garmencs, Feeding 
the Baby, The Care of the Normal Baby 
and other practical subjects, followed by 
discussion and interchange of thought and 
experience. 


MISSOURI 


DOLING 
Annual Outing of School Pupils at Doling 
Saturday. — Twenty-Three Hundred 
Mothers, Fathers and Children Spend 


Afternoon at Park and Take Part in 
Various Contests.—Half of Proceeds 
Will Go to Welfare Activity.—Many 
Valuable Prizes Are Awarded Winners 
of Athletic and Other Events Which 
Are Arranged by Council of Mothers. 


More than 2,300 school children, accom- 
panied by their parents and friends attended 
the second annual picnic given by the Spring- 
field Council of Mothers clubs and Parent- 
Teacher associations at Doling Park, Satur- 
day, May 15. Proceeds derived from the sale 
of tickets to the park and from concessions 
will go to carrying on the child welfare work. 

The picnic was by far the most successful 
in every respect which the school children of 
the city have had opportunity to enjoy for 
several years and in point of attendance was 
the largest gathering of school children which 
the park has entertained in its history. 

Not an accident occurred to mar the day 
and the athletic contests were run off without 
a hitch. 

One-half of the proceeds derived from the 
entrance charge to the park will go to the 
council for child welfare work and the other 
half will be retained by the park management. 

Extra Cars Operated.—Extra cars were 
operated by the Springfield Traction Com- 
pany to accommodate the crowds of children 
and adults. Several families spent the entire 
day at the park, but the largest percentage 
arrived shortly after the noon hour. Supper 
was served at the park. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
devoted to the track meet and swimming and 
boat races, prizes being offered in each event. 
Prizes also were offered to the schools having 
the largest percentage of babies registered, 
the largest number of patrons registered, and 
the largest number of fathers registered. 

Largest registration—Bowerman school 
first prize, picture; second prize—set of books, 
Berry school; third prize, book—McGregor 
school. 

Largest registration of fathers from Boyd 
school—pennant. 

Robberson, Phelps and McDaniel schools 
had largest percentage of teachers and re- 
ceived the five-pound box of candy. 

The employment of a welfare nurse by the 
Council of Mother Clubs was made possible 
by the success of the outing, which netted 
earnings of $169.87. The nurse will be 
retained for the summer, and her services will 
be given free to families where there are 
children or others in need of the attention of 
a trained nurse. 

New Organizations in Missourit.—The fourth 
Parent-Teacher organization has recently 
been effected at Sedalia—Whittier School. 
The rapid growth of the work in Sedalia is 
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due in part to the endorsement given it by 
Superintendent of City Schools, J. P. Gass, 
who was an enthusiastic delegate to the 
State Convention of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, held in Kansas City the latter part of 
April. The Bancroft School of Kansas City, 
McKinley High of St. Louis and Mt. Vernon 
are also organizations of recent date. 

Mrs. J. B. McBride, president of the 
Missouri Mothers’ Congress, has received 
notification from the governor, of her appoint- 
ment to membership on the Children’s Code 
Commission of | Missouri. Governor Major 
is co6perating in the work of child welfare, 
and Missouri is the fourth state to follow this 
movement. 


NEW YORK 

The event which closed the year’s splendid 
work in the clubs of New York State was the 
holding of district .conferences in eight 
sections. An attractive dodger was circu- 
lated in large numbers among the affiliated 
clubs, also in organizations of mothers and 
teachers not yet affiliated, some time in 
advance of the meetings. This is the 
message outlined in the dodger: 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES—BUFF ALO 
OF 
The Mothers’ Assembly of the State of New 
York, Auxiliary to the National Con- 
gress of Mothers 


Purpose: To strengthen and extend organ- 
ized Mother and Parent Teacher Association 
Work in the state. 

Plan: To hold a one-day session in nine 
districts of the state. 

Program: Morning topics. 
and inter-dependence of all Mother and 
Teacher work. Helps forindividual organiza- 
tions: Membership, methods, programs, prob- 
lems, affiliation. Afternoon meeting. Music. 
Two inspirational addresses followed by dis- 
cussion. 
District" 
Place ———————_———- 
Date ——_—_—_—_____—_ —_ 
Time a 
Leader same 
Address 

You are cordially invited to attend. 


Inter-relation 




















(Please detach and mail to your District 
Leader.) 
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The results of these conferences are far 
beyond our most optimistic expectation, and 
we are assured that fellowship has been 
fostered, intelligent interest increased, en- 
thusiasm multiplied many times and personal 
problems solved. All of these advances in 
the work have given an impetus and inspira- 
tion that spells out larger state-wide consecra- 
tion to the cause of child-welfare and a 
broader vision of America’s greatest task— 
the wise and loving care of her children. 
There is no better way to gain splendid 
publicity for the cause than through District 
Conferences.—Mrs. H. Osgood Holland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


To the semi-annual State Council held in 
the Young Friends’ Association Auditorium 
in Philadelphia, May 24, there came repre- 
sentatives and reports from  Beechview, 
Butler, Cynwyd, Coatesville, Chester, Down- 
ingtown, Frankford, Lansdowne, Lebanon, 
Langhorne, Harrisburg, Milton, Oil City, 
Oak Lane, Swarthmore and Penn Brook. 
The Mothers in Council of Germantown and 
the Mothers’ Circle from St. Stephen’s 
church in Germantown also were represented. 

Beechview association reported a busy and 
profitable season; a special work has been the 
purchase of a moving picture machine to 
illustrate the geography and history teaching 
in the schools. Chester also reported placing 
a moving picture machine and a Victrola in 
the Franklin School. Here a social center is 
being established when on one evening a week 
the people are entertained by music and 
pictures. 

Coatesville, after being instrumental in 
effecting the school loan, has secured the 
curfew law and is now directing attention to 
introducing the manual and practical arts in 
the schools. 

Downingtown has raised funds to place 
sewing instruction in the intermediate grades, 
the association pledging itself to pay the 
salary of the teacher and to buy the necessary 
supplies. 2 

Probation care for delinquent children is 
the special interest of the Friends’ Guild of 
Lebanon, the funds are in hand and popular 
recognition of the need is now being sought. 

School yards beautified, rest rooms and 
social centers established, civic improvement, 
school hygiene, playgrounds maintained, 
material aid to the sick and destitute, support 
of the visiting nurse in many localities, 
spelling bees between parents and teachers, 
debates between parents and physicians were 
among the activities and achievements 
described in current year work. 

The nominating committee was appointed 
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at this meeting looking to the biennial election 
in October. It Was announced that the next 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers would be held in Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. George K. Johnson in referring to the 
granting of scholarships in the University of 
Pennsylvania Summer Schoo! reminded that 
the privilege would be given to first applicants. 
The sending of the names of all applicants 
promptly to 1302 Spruce Street was urged. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
consideration of constructive peace and its 
teaching to children. Dr. W. Byron Forbush 
summarized the eliminations of all things 
warlike in toys and teaching and while 
believing these good said ‘‘they are not 
sufficient.”” The complexities of natures and 
the instinct for struggle must be remembered, 
and transformed, not crushed. By organized 
good-will, by series of contests, by exemplify- 
ing the simplicities of the gospel, by educating 
for a democracy in which each man is brother 
to the other, by banishing an industrial 
autocracy and serfdom Dr. Forbush thought 
we would near the Gates of Peace. He 
paralleled war’s sufferings and atrocities with 
the perpetual warfare against unsanitary and 
unregulated living conditions and urged the 
righting of these latter ere we reach a civiliza- 
tion of which we may be honorably proud. 

Dr. Eisenberg, superintendent of Chester’s 
schools, in suggesting how parent-teacher 
associations could aid in teaching peace, 
recommended breaking down race _ hatred, 
minimizing war-teaching, substituting prose 
and poems of peace in literature. Teaching 
incidentally, directly and indirectly the value 
of peace, the economic waste of war, and 
above all its excreme foolhardiness was urged. 
The prime value of arbitration first should be 
a continued precept and example if we would 
eventually establish that sane self control 
which makes for keeping the peace of nations 
and of individuals. 

The Child Welfare Circles of the National 
Congress of Mothers held their last luncheon 
for the season at the Fort Pitt Hotel, on 
Thursday, June 3. 

Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary of the Board 
of Public Education, addressed the organiza- 
tion, his topic was ‘‘ The Child and The City.” 

Mrs. W. B. Phleghardt, president of the 
Charleroi Circle, spoke regarding the work 
being done in that district. 

A large benefit tea was given at which they 
served 200 persons. An interesting program 
was carried out, in charge of the Musical 
Auxiliary. The soloists were Miss Ethel 
Barth, Miss Emma Clutter and Miss Hortense 
Mazurete. Quite a neat sum was realized 
which will be used for carrying on the home 
gardening work in Charleroi. 


A new Child Welfare Circle of the National 
Cngress of Mothers has been organized at 
New Kensington, President, Mrs. Frank H. 
Haaren, of Arnold, Pa. 

Mrs. J. J. Schill, president of the East End 
Child Welfare Circle, was the guest of honor 
and speaker at a luncheon given by the Child 
Welfare Circle of New Castle, Pa., on Mon- 
day, June 10. 

Mrs. Thomas Wightman, Jr., presided at the 
closing luncheon of the Western Pennsylvania 
Child Welfare Circles of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, held in the Fort Pitt Hotel 
on Thursday, June 3. Dr. George W. Gerwig 
spoke on “ The Child and the City,” and Mrs. 
\W. B. Phleghardt, president of the Charleroi 
Circle, told what had been done by her circle. 
More than 100 women attended the luncheon. 
The next meeting will be held on September 
16, when a permanent organization of the 
circles will be formed and plans will be made 
for entertaining the annual convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers in Pittsburg 
in October. 

When the Parent-Teacher Association was 
started in Chambersburg last October, the 
various comments on the enthusiasm with 
which it was received were summed up in a 
question in one of the papers, ‘‘ How long will 
this enthusiasm over the Parent-Teacher 
Association last?’’ The winter’s work is the 
best answer. 

The first organization was formed in the 
junior high school on October 23, 1914, with 
Mrs. D. B. Fretz as President, and with a 
membership of 96. Since that time 23 new 
members have been added. Other organiza- 
tions followed: 

Thaddeus Stevens School, Nov. 6, 1914; 
Mrs. O. M. Valentine, President. 

Broad Street School, Nov. 11, 1914; Mrs. 
W. Britsch, President and later Miss 
Grace Coe. 

Washington Street School, Dec. 3, 1914; Mrs. 
Guy P. Asper, President. 

Washington 

Franklin Street and Reservoir Hill Schools, 
Dec. 4, 1914; Mrs. Walter Ritter, President. 

Fourth Street School, Dec. 9, 1914; Mrs. 
Brallier Ely, President. 

High School, Feb. 4, 1915; Mrs. Jere Eyster, 
President. 

The subject of an association of parents and 
teachers was first agitated by the Teachers’ 
Association, who brought Mrs. LeRoy Smith 
to address the citizens of Chambersburg at a 
mass meeting a year ago. In summing up 
the winter’s work, perhaps the most valuable 
accomplishment has been the great interest 
aroused on the part of parents and the com- 
munity at large, in the school work, and in 
the school buildings. But few parents had 
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ever been inside the buildings, or knew any- 
thing whatever about the school work or the 
daily environment of their children. 

Despite the oft-repeated prophecy of in- 
difference in the movement, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and their activities 
sprang up like a mushroom growth in every 
part of the town, and the news of meetings 
and reports of work accomplished appeared 
almost daily in all the newspapers, for we 
advertised freely, and reported fully all 
meetings and other activities. The friendly 
attitude of the papers, and the publicity they 
gave to the association proved a strong 
factor in its success. 

The new superin.endent of schools, Prof. 
A. B. Hess, lent valuable aid by his instructive 
talks at each organization meeting, throwing 
much light on the relations between parents 
and teachers, setting forth the high standard 
of efficiency toward which all modern schools 
are aiming, and showing the parents’ part in 
the work of accomplishing such ends. (Asa 
result of one of these talks, a sentiment was 
aroused that led the Chamber of Commerce 
to work with the school board in the establish- 
ment of a night school in Chambersburg this 
winter.) That School Director Chas. E. 
Banks also spoke at these meetings, as the 
representative of the school board, was an- 
other help to the popularizing of the move- 
ment. 

That the executive officers worked with a 
will is proven by the fact that the member- 
ship grew during the few months following 
organization from 403 to 640, a gain of nearly 
60 per cent., the ‘Franklin St. and Reservoir 
Hill” Schools having a gain of 95 per cent., 
while Thaddeus Stevens was second with 78 
per cent. 

The first efforts were directed toward the 
improvement of physical conditions in the 
school buildings. King Street Association 
was instrumental in bettering some sanitary 
conditions, and in having the scrubbing of 
floors substituted for the previous custom of 
oiling them. 

The School Board put electric lights in the 
Washington Street School (at the request of 
the P.-T. A.) to replace poor gas lighting, it 
being necessary to use artificial light in 
several rooms on dark days. The Associa- 
tion had preceded this petition by a talk at 
its regular meeting, by an eye specialist. 

At. Broad Street School, also, the board 
provided fixtures, and at Stevens, the P.-T. A. 
did this themselves, both buildings being 
wired. At Franklin Street building their 
association did the work of wiring and pro- 
viding fixtures in their largest room, paying 
also the light bill, that they might have the 
light for their meetings. 


Two schools already own Victrolas and 
records, and others are planning to buy. 
The Stevens P.-T. A. bought an educational 
machine, and raised the money by holding 
two ‘‘thimble-bees,”’ and a ‘‘social,”’ realizing 
over $100 from the latter. Broad Street 
P.-T. A. raised the money by a “parcel post 
sale,” all the articles sold having been received 
by the committee by parcel post, and were 
sold in the original wrappings. 

On Arbor Day, King Street P.-T. A. 
planted trees on the street and in the yards, 
and vines to cover unsightly walls and fences 
while the smaller children planted seeds. 
At Washington Street also, trees were planted 
and Stevens P.-T. A. (the school having been 
opened during the year) have the plans for 
-he planting of the school grounds, in the 
hands of a committee, whose chairman is a 
landscape gardener, awaiting only the comple- 
tion of the grading of the grounds by the 
school board. They have also secured a 
vacant lot in the neighborhood—a lot pre- 
viously given over to rubbish, to be planted in 
children’s gardens, thus removing an eye-sore 
and setting an example as to the use to be 
made and profit derived from vacant lots, 
and providing the children with healthful 
and useful occupation during the summer. 

Broad Street also is devoting effort toward 
the improvement of their school grounds, and 
Franklin Street and Reservoir Hill has gardens 
prepared at Franklin Street, running around 
three sides of the large yard. The men of the 
association did the work of digging and mak- 
ing the gardens. A playground is being 
fitted up with swings, see-saws, etc., in the 
school yard, and the men have arranged to 
divide the work of supervision of play all the 
evenings of the summer. The money for 
these activities was raised by a musicale in 
the high-school auditorium, with the best of 
local talent, netting over $60; an Easter 
bonnet bee, where each woman _ present 
brought a hat to trim, or an old one to retrim, 
and where the judging was done by the head 
milliner from one of the town millinery 
establishments; and a strawberry and _ ice- 
cream festival on the school gréunds, which 
netted over $100. A very large measure of 
success has crowned the efforts of this 
association and great credit is due the 
officers, as well as the men of the organization, 
who have shared with the women, the interest, 
enthusiasm, and willingness to give of their 
time and labor. 

Fourth Street P.-T. A., the last of the grade 
schools to be organized, has distributed seeds 
to the children, to be planted and cared for 
by the children themselves. In the fall prizes 
will be awarded for the best results. The 
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object is to teach the children the responsi- 
bility of caring for something. 

The high school has given an entertainment 
and reception to its seniors, Franklin gave its 
little ones a birthday party, Washington 
Street, an Easter party. Picnics for parents 
and children during the summer have been 
arranged for by the Fourth Street, Stevens 
and Washington Street associations, and a 
picnic in the summer for all the combined 
associations is in the hands of a committee. 
This is planned so that the Parent-Teacher 
Association may be kept before the minds of 
the people of the town, while the schools are 
closed for the summer vacation. 

The regular meetings of all the associations 
have been held monthly in the school build- 
ings. A speaker who was an authority on the 
subject of the address was provided for each 
meeting. Refreshments served at the close 
of every meeting held the people for social 
converse, and proved of value in getting the 
members acquainted. The meetings were 
well attended by both fathers and mothers. 

Plans to add to the departments of the 
school work were kept before the association 
from the start, by means of addresses and 
discussions, and culminated at the last of the 
Union Meetings in the offering of a resolution 
to request the school board to establish a 
department of household arts in the schools. 
This met with the approval of the board when 
presented at their next meeting, and prepara- 
tions are in progress for establishing a four- 
year course in the fall. 


TEXAS . 


A conference of the First District of 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association was held at Stephenville, Texas, 
April 15-17. 

“This seems like a state convention,’’ one 
of our college men was heard to remark, and 
all agreed that the Stephenville meeting was 
the largest and most successful the First 
District has held. Much of its success was 
due to the untiring labors of the president, 
Mrs. E. A. Walters, of Fort Worth, and the 
recording secretary, Mrs. W. Chamberlin, 
of Stephenville. 

The first afternoon was characterized by a 
number of short, forceful addresses, from 
which we quote: ‘‘ Mental indigestion is the 
greatest fault of our schools.” ‘Our state 
superintendent is deserving of praise for his 
part in our securing some excellent new laws 
pertaining to education, but even more 
credit is due the Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Associations.”’ 

Mrs. T. B. King, of the local parent- 
teacher association, addressed us, ‘‘ Teachers, 


mothers and grandmothers”’ and seemed her- 
self proudest of the last title. 

Pres. James F. Cox of Tarleton College 
made a plea for the father’s share of responsi- 
bility in the training of children. He said, 
“We do not really love children, as teachers 
or parents, unless we are willing to make 
sacrifices for them.” 

Mrs. Barrows, representing the Twentieth 
Century Club of Stephenville, spoke of the 
great dreadnoughts of our navy which stand 
between us and danger from foreign powers, 
then declared that ‘‘women’s organizations 
are as super-dreadnoughts fighting against 
the evil in the world.” 

The presence and wise counsel of our state 
president, Mrs. F. W. McAlister, were sources 
of inspiration to all. 

Supt. Henry Simms, of the Stephenville 
schools, paid an eloquent tribute to our 
national president, Mrs. Schoff, when he said, 
“T am a better man for having had the 
privilege of looking into the face of Mrs. Schoff 
as she sat on the platform at the National 
Congress of Mothers.”’ 

Miss Floris Culver and Prof. C. A. Tripp, 
of the Extension Department, College of 
Industrial Arts, were with us and contributed 
much to the success of the conference. 

These people have also rendered much 
assistance to our state organizer, Miss Mary 
Watkins, in the preparation of three courses 
of study for the use of parent-teacher 
associations in the state. 

Dr. W. A. Davis, secretary of the State 
Board of Health, is endeavoring to arouse 
among the mothers of the state a greater 
interest in the birth registration. 

We can note but a few of the good things 
given in the reports from the individual clubs. 

One country school reported a domestic 
science class taught by a mother of the 
parent-teacher association. 

Another club reported a night-school for 
parents taught by the principal of the school. 

Two clubs had been instrumental in secur- 
ing lyceum courses for their towns. 

Two towns reported negro mothers’ clubs 
doing good work, especially in school garden- 
ing. 

One association serves tea to the tired 
teachers before its meetings. 

Another always gives the fathers a place 
on its programs. 

Fort Worth has the only church club 
affiliated with the state congress, the Child 
Study Class of the Magnolia Avenue Christian 
Church, which has a membership of over fifty. 
Mrs. W. D. Thomas is the organizer and 
director. 

Miss Minnie Williams, a director of one of 
the public kindergartens of Fort Worth, read 
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an excellent paper on hand-work. Many of 
our parent-teacher clubs are working to get 
the kindergarten into the public schools. 

One independent district is preparing to 
install domestic science, manual arts, and a 
kindergarten next year. 

One interesting feature of the conference 
was the showing of the kindergarten slides 
compiled by the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion and sent out by Miss Myra M. Winches- 
ter, special collaborator of the Bureau. 

Mrs. Walters, having been made state vice- 
president-at-large and chairman of extension 
work, it was necessary to elect a new district- 
president. Mrs. J. W. Lee of Wichita Falls 
was unanimously chosen for the place. 


VERMONT 


Interest in parent-teacher work is broaden- 
ing and increasing throughout the state. 

Great interest is being manifested in con- 
nection with children’s gardens and school 
gardens. Insome places land has been given 
the schools for this purpose and prizes offered 
for the best gardens. At the State Fair at 
White River Junction, six prizes were taken 
by children from West Rutland, all in the 
first six grades, for cooking, sewing, em- 
broidery and manual training. Plans are 
being made to hold a children’s exhibit at 
the Rutland County Fair in September. 

Meetings in observance of Peace Day were 
held very generally by the different associa- 
tions in the state. In Rutland, fullyj 200 
delegates from the various Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Rutland County, attended 
exercises held in the High School Assembly 
Hall on the afternoon of May 18 in the 
observance of Peace Day. There was a 
piano solo; ‘The Angel of Peace’’ and 
“Mothers Hymn"’ were sung by a trio of 
girls, and there were songs by Miss Davine of 
West Rutland. The meeting closed with the 
singing of ‘‘America.’’ The principal features 
of the afternoon’s program were addresses by 
Rev. G. W. Peck, Jr., of Rutland, and Rev. 
F. E. Davison, of West Rutland. 

The main point touched upon by both 
speakers was the uselessness of war and the 
fallacy of mistaken patriotism in sacrificing 
the best in the nation to the relentless god of 
battle. There was a meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in Fair Haven on the 
evening of May 19, also in observance of 
Peace Day, with appropriate music and 
addresses by Mrs. P. M. M. Phelps, of Fair 
Haven, and Mrs. H. A. Harman, state 
president. 

The Annual State Convention has been 
changed from September 14-15 to earlier in 
the month, the date to be announced later. 


VIRGINIA 
LEESBURG 


In response to a call from the faculty of the 
Leesburg High School, about fifty parents 
assembled at the school building on March ro, 
for the purpose of organizing a Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Edward Nichols, President; Mrs. V. T. Bly, 
Vice-president; Mrs. A. T. Felts, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Since the organization, we have met regu- 
larly twice a month. At these meetings, the 
reading of the papers furnished by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, D. C., dealing 
with organization and codperation, have 
proved very he!pful and entertaining. 

On April 14, Dr. Flannagan, of the State 
Department of Health was present and gave 
us a very interesting and instructive talk on 
“Public Health.” Miss Gully, the Lena 
Morton Nurse, gave us at our meeting May 12 
a most helpful talk on the care of the teeth. 
Miss Gully will discuss from time to time 
subjects relating to care of the body. We 
have had two purely social meetings. First, 
on April 27, after a delightfully rendered 
musical program, refreshments were served. 
On this occasion the pupils’ work to be 
exhibited at the county school fair was dis- 
played attractively in the various rooms for 
the inspection of the parents. The last 
meeting of the school term, on the evening of 
May 28, was social. The husbands and 
fathers were especially invited, and it proved 
to be one of the most enthusiastic of the year. 

In the fall, we hope to take up some definite 
work to help our school, now that the interest 
is aroused. 


WISCONSIN 
KENOSHA 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin Branch of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was held at 
Kenosha, April 29 and 30. The attendance 
was the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Much of the success of thé meeting was 
due to the splendid program arranged by the 
Kenosha Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Words of greeting were extended by 
Mrs. M. D. Bradford, Superintendent of 
Kenosha Schools, and Superintendent B. E. 
Nelson, President State Teachers Association. 
We were fortunate in having with us our 
National President, Mrs. Schoff, and two 
National Vice-Presidents, Mrs. O. T. Bright 
of Chicago and Mrs. M. P. Higgins of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Each one brought to us a helpful 
and inspiring message. Much interest was 
manifested in the talk given by Dr. Ida 
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Schell, Chairman of the Child Hygiene 
Department, on*‘‘The Health of our Chil- 
dren.’’ Miss Martha Reilly, Madison, Chair- 
man of the Juvenile Court and Probation 
_ Department, gave an interesting talk on 
‘“‘County Probation Work.” 

Through appreciation of the value of the 
work of the congress ‘‘a friend”’ has recently 
contributed fifty dollars, half to be used in 
committee work and half in organization of 
parent-teacher associations. 

There are now at least sixty clubs in the 
State, about twenty having been formed 
during the past year. 

A department of literature has been 
created with Miss Elizabeth Marshall, 40 
Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, as chairman. It 
is composed of books suitable for use in 
circle programs, also of papers prepared for 
the various circles of the State which have 
especial value, all of which are to be loaned, 
at reasonable rates, to the affiliated circles. 
To this end a set of ten books, “Childhood 
and Youth”’ series, has been purchased, 
which are edited by Prof. O’Shea, of Madison. 
One of these, ‘‘The Wayward Child,” is 


written by our National President, Mrs. 
Schoff. 

A second Year Book is now being prepared. 

Our State President, Mrs. H. A. Betts, 
on account of ill health and home duties, 
has been forced to resign temporarily. This 
is a matter of keen regret to our workers. 
Mrs. Betts was one of the organizers of the 
Wisconsin Branch and has carried it through 
itsinfancy. Much of the success of the work 
is due to her courage and untiring labor. 
Mrs. Edward Hammett, of Sheboygan, 
First Vice-President, is very capably filling 
the vacancy. Mr. C. P. Cary, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, writes: ‘‘I am deeply 
interested in the work of your association 
and feel that it has been the means of accom- 
plishing much good., I further believe that 
it is destined to exercise a profound influence 
over the general welfare of the state in the 
years to come. I very much wish that a 
parent-teacher association—a thoroughly live 
one—could be formed in every school district 
in the state of Wisconsin. This would not be, 
it seems to me, a bad slogan for your society, 
viz: A parent-teacher association for every 
school district in the state. 


Contributions to War Relief Fund 


Mrs. George K. Johnson, Chairman of the 
Committee for Helping Mothers and Children 
of the Warring Nations, presented report 
of the contributions as follows: 


BELGIAN RELIEF FUND 


California (Mrs. Rowell). ... $10.00 
Colorado Logan Circle ..... 2.00 
District of Columbia....... 5.39 
Idaho (Meridan Mothers 

Piss cece s cseaiawas $30.00 

New York 
eS ae 6.00 
IN 2 oic.sa) oss\ors 6-04 /Svie OS 5.00 
Pennsylvania $ 58.39 

Mik. AL Bo SCOth... 600s ses $ 5.00 
Watsontown. ..... 2.0.2.0 9.61 
W. Philadelphia Mothers 

Round Table... ........0. 5.00 
Avondale School Board. .... 5.00 
Buck Run P.-T. Ass’n., 

MMerSVINIE. . ...605 5000. 50.00 
Steerett School, Pittsburgh.. 14.00 
Middletown. .............-. 5.00 
Oak Lane Mothers Club.... 5.00 
ATIORIOWN. 2.02000 cesececes 2.00 
Se er re 5.00 
BGOyertOWN. «0. sncese sc cene 5.00 
Lehighton Womens Club... 5.00 
Lehighton, Mrs. Luxler..... 5.00 
Lansdowne Mothers-Council 40.00 

$160.61 


Nashville, Tenn............ $ 10.00 
State of Washington....... 421.31 
PI MU abo 6.5 on oncac en 58.39 
PORREVIGADIA <. 6.0 6.0:055050%5% 160.61 


Total Receipts through Na- 

tional Treasury, up to 

December 18, 1914....... $650.31 

Additional Amounts contributed and sent 
directly to Belgium-Relief Fund and Credited 
to National Congress: 


SR oc canasveesseuesee $ 14.50 
(Mothers Circle) 

Mrs. George K. Johnson.......... 35.00 

a $699.81 


The contributions for Belgium are sent 
through the American Commission for relief 
in Belgium, which has the endorsement of 
the Department of State and of six govern- 
ments in Europe. It is equipped to handle 
cheaply and promptly all contributions and 
will pay freight on food and (new) clothing 
sent to No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Mrs. W. F. Thacher reported that over 
$600 has been contributed for Belgium, and 
in view of the fact that Belgian babies are 
starving for milk, it was moved and seconded 
that the money collected for Belgium Relief 
be used in the purchase of milk for the babies 
of Belgium. It was also recommended that 
the relief work continue, as the need will 
be felt for months to come. 














